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I See By Lhe Ads 


SURE did slip up on my piece in last 
week’s paper. While I was in Canada 
I meant to write a piece for ever week 
but I got so busy seein’ things I just 
forgot all about it 
until it was too late. 





I meant to write 
about somethin’ else 
first but I want to 
write about Canada 
before I forget too 
much about what I 
seen and done. Well 
we sure had a big 
time. I ain’t quite 
sure who done it but 
somebody sure fixed 
up a fine trip for us 
editors. I hope you don’t mind if I pre- 
tend like I’m a editor when I’m writin’ 
about this trip. The editor of this paper 
had to put me down like I was a editor 
so I could go on the trip. I pretended 
like I was as big as anybody and the 
Canada fellows never did know any dif- 
ference. 








BILL CASPER 


I don’t know whether it was the Canada 
Government or the Canadian National 
Railways or the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road or maybe all of them as give the 
trip. Anyhow they fixed us up a fine 
train all our own. It had a engine and a 
tender just like any other train and a 
baggage car and a cookin’ and eatin’ car 
and three sleepin’ cars and a open end 
car on the back for you to set and look 
out from. This back car had a fine 
radio in it and they could get speakin’ 
and music on the train and it runnin’ 50 
miles a hour just as good as you could at 
home if you had a outfit like that. 

Countin’ the men as was showin’ us 
where to go and about 30 wives 30 edi- 
tors couldn’t get to stay at home, they 
must of been about 70 folks on the train, 
not countin’ the hands. They give us 
three square meals a day and a bed to 
sleep on at night without it costin’ us a 
cent. Everbody was so tickled at what 
they got for nothin’ they throwed in 
about $10 apiece for the help like the cook 
and waiters and porter fellows. I’d a 
throwed in about six bits myself if I’d 
a had it with me. 

The sleepin’ cars was just full of lit- 
tle beds with mattress and sheets and 
blankets and two fine feather pillows. In 
daytime they was made up for seats like in 
a regular train and you wouldn’t know you 
was settin’ on a bed. At night the porter 
fellow made them all into beds with walls 
between them and thick curtains in front. 
He fixed the cushions so he didn’t have 
to have no straw tick under the mattress. 
It made a first class bed but the first 
night or so I didn’t sleep right well with 
the train runnin’ lickity-split. It wasn’t 
but a few nights though till the faster 
the train run the better I slept and the 
minute the train stopt I was sure to wake 
up. 

The dinin’ car didn’t have tables for but 
about half the crowd at one time. As 
a usual thing I went in among the first 
so some of the rest could have more time 
to get ready. You know I believe ever 
one of them editors in the sleepin’ car 
I was in shaved himself and washed his 
neck ever mornin’ on that trip. I reckon 
they was tryin’ to show off. You know 
blamed well they don’t do that way at 
home. 

Well, I seen a lot of interestin’ things 
on that trip. I’m goin’ to write you more 
about it just as fast as the editor will let 
me put it in this paper. I reckon this 
will be about all I can get in this time. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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he ‘frend of the Markets 








HE following represent averaye prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.0534 $0.05 $0.06% Pie ds ws 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt.......0.000: 2.07% *2.87% 3.121% 1.46 
Hogs, average, cwt. ..........ecee- GAS 9.95 11.50 8.02 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 9.25 11.00 13.28 7.29 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ........+. 18 1914 ** 3054 **.21Y, 
PLONS;. WUDE) LUO nstiicc<:c8's aiéiee-bustds o sina oe 20% Bi f4 29 13% 
OBC CAIN GE alse sons 5 ob ake a see's 33Y, 31H Al 254 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 884 1.09% 1.22% 1.04%, 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .........0... MY, oly 96% 6514 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ............4. ae 4134 47Y 4434 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ............ 19.50 19.50 17.50 17.95 
New York: — 
Cotton, middling, spot, Th. ........... 1315 1525 1870 1342 
Potatoes, N. C. No. 1 best, bbl....... 267% 487% 287% 2... 


* No. Round White. 


** Fresh firsts. 








Let’s Head Out for Raleigh 


July 28-Augsust 1 Is Farmer’s and Farm 
Women’s Convention Week 


HE annual gathering time for North 

Carolina farmers and farm women 
this year is the last week in July, the 
place as heretofore is State College at 
Raleigh. 


At the same time other annual. meet- 
ings will be held, among them— 

North Carolina Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, July 30. 


North Carolina Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, July 31. 


North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coéperative 
Association (general meeting), July 29. 


North Carolina Beekeepers’ Association, July 
30. 


The program for the week is one of the 
fullest, richest, and most comprehensive 
ever arranged for this annual gathering. 
Space this week will permit only an out- 
line. 

General Sessions.—These general ses- 
sions will begin at 8 o’clock Monday 
evening, July 28, with open air movies on 
the campus. Tuesday morning at 10:30 
there will be greetings from President 
B. B. Everett, from Mrs. W. C. Pou, 
president of the Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs, and from Commis- 
sioner W. A. Graham. 


Then Dean I. O. Schaub will report, 


progress made on the state agricultural 
program and A J. Maxwell, Commis- 
sioner of Revenue, will make an address 
no the live “Taxation Problem as It Af- 
fects the Farmer.” 

Tuesday evening, 8 to 8:30, L. R. Har- 
rill and Miss Elizabeth Cornelius will lead 
community singing and recreation. This 
will be followed by recognition of the 
five Master Farm Homemakers, whose 
names are given in this week’s North 
Carolina Farm News, page 15. 


Other interesting features of the gen- 
eral sessions day by day are as follows :— 


Wednesday, July 30—Morning 
“Fire Risks on the Farm and Fire Preven- 
tion,” Sherwood Brockwell. 
“Game Laws Affecting Farmers,” Chas. H. 
England, State Game Warden. 
Address—Mrs. W. T. Bost, State Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. 


Evening 
“The Beauty of Flowers,” J. H. Spaulding. 
“How I Live at Home,” R. H. Shaw, chair- 
man of Guilford County Board of Agriculture. 
“What One Curb Market Has 
plished,” Mrs. Effie Vines Gordon. 


Thursday, July 31—Morning 


Accom- 


Carolina Federa- 
Demonstration Clubs. 


Annual Meeting of North 
tion of Home 
Evening 


Community singing and recreation. 


Special Sections.—Besides the in- 
teresting general sessions, there are live, 
meaty, timely, and busy programs morn- 


ing and afternoon in the following spe- 
cial sections :— 

. Agricultural engineering. 

. Agronomy. 

. Beef cattle, sheep, and swine. 

Dairying. 

Economics. 

. Entomology and beekeeping. 

. Forestry (an exceptionally full program). 
. Horticulture. 

. Poultry. 


WONAUDWhHe 


And then there is the great program for 
farm women—a whole big convention in 
itself. 

Let’s put Raleigh on our program for 
the week of July 28-August 1 and make 
it the most notable farm convention we've 
ever had. 





| LESS COTTON IN CULTIVA- | 
| TION THAN IN 1929 | 





HERE were 1,252,000 acres less in 

cotton in the United States on July 
1, 1930, than on the same date a year ago, 
according to the July 1 report of the 
United States Crop Reporting Board. An 
estimated 1930 acreage of 45,815,000 
acres compares with 47,067,000 acres in 
1929. 


Taken by. states, acreage reduction has 
been spotted, Mississippi, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Tennessee showing consid- 
er2ble increases over last year. On the 
ether hand, Texas and Oklahoma, two of 
the leading states in production, show a 
decrease of about one million.acres. North 
and South Carolina, Alabama, and Lou- 
isiana also showed considerable reduc- 





tions. Details by states follow :— 

g s #2 
et sg BB SEGA 
as aia sso 
ES2 BS PEs 

State 423 <38 92832 
WiGeit® oo ccccvics 89,000 90,000 2.0 
North Carolina .. 1,916,000 1,724,000 1.6 
South Carolina . 2,273,000 2,205,000 2.7 
Geeemie 6.253.320 3,818,000 3,818,000 3.6 
eee 96,090 106,000 5.2 
Bitasouri 2... 600s 348,000 383,000 4.8 
Tennessee ........ 1,147,000 1,227,000 2.2 
BIABOMS 6. 0csccce 3,727,000 3,652,000 7 
Mississippi ....... 4,229,000 4,314,000 2.6 
Lowisiana ......+ 2,135,000 2,071,000 2.8 
NR ee os ens 18,229,000 17,500,000 3.8 
Oklahoma ........ 4,430,000 4,076,000 6.7 
Arkansas .......- 3,933,000 4,012,000 2.3 
New Mexico ..... 132,000 133,000 110.6 
Avisonaz .....:... 227,000 212,000 1.6 
California ........ 319,000 273,000 1.7 
pO ORT eeere 19,000 19,000 4.6 

TS. Stated ®. . ca 47,067,000 45,815,000 3.5 
Lower California 
(Old Mexico)§.. 151,000 101,000 1.3 


+ Eight-year average, 1922-1929. 

tIncluding Pima Egyptian long staple cot- 
ton estimated at 46,000 acres this year com- 
pared with 67,000 acres July 1, 1929. 

§ Not included in California figures, ngr_in 
United States total. 


Zz. 
| 
THE PIGS | 
By W. W. SHAY 
Swine Specialist, N. C. State College 


| HOGS TOO LOW, BUT FEED 
| 





HE natural decrease in the consump- 

ticn of meat, due to the industrial 
depression, is shown by the following fig- 
ures given out by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


United States cold storage holdings of 
meats on June 1 were: Total meats 834,- 
444,000 pounds as compared with 1,012,- 
892,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and a 
five year average of 903,568,000, which is 
a decrease of 2.38 per cent and 8.28 per 
cent respectively in the holdings of beef, 
pork, lamb, mutton, and miscellaneous 
meats on June 1, 1930, as compared with 
such holdings one year ago, and an aver- 
age on June 1, during the last preceding 
five years. 


Pork stocks, are even lower. On May 
1, 1930, they were 29.77 per cent lower 
than on May 1, 1929, and 14.44 per cent 
lower than the average quantity of pork 
in cold storage on May 1 during the last 
five years. On June 1 the quantity of 
pork in cold storage was 28.95 per cent 
less than on June 1, 1929, and 15.53 per 
cent less than the five-year average on 
June 1. 


Under normal industrial conditions the 
prices of live hogs would doubtless be 
higher than they were at this time last 
year. Instead, they are lower. The rea- 
son for this is made clear by the follow- 
ing quotations from a recent report by the 
same authority :— 


“Buyers succeeded in breaking the mar- 
ket in spite of continued light receipts. 
The local run was about the same as for 
the same week of last year, although 
lighter than a week ago, and at the eleven 
principal markets there was a reduction 
in comparison with both last week and 
the same week of last year. Shipping de- 
mand was light and the small packers 
were as insistent as the big packers in 
buying their hogs lower. When sales- 
men asked higher prices on the strength 
of the light runs they merely stayed cut 
of the market thereby allowing supplies 
to accumulate in order to depress prices 
to a basis at which they were willing to 
put up their droves. 

“The sharp break in the fresh pork 
market both locally and in the east was 
principally responsible for the curtail- 
ment in shipping demand and the extreme 
indifference on the part of local interests 
to the live hog market. At the eastern 
seaboard cities pork prices went down 
from 3 to6cents per pound and at the close 
of the week pork was being frozen in 
those cities. This is an unusual develop- 
ment at this season and reflects the very 
indifferent demand for fresh pork in the 
east. The local market declined from 1 
to 3 cents per pound. Even at the de- 
cline there was no improvement in the 
demand.” 

The packers have been contesting every 
advance in hog prices since last fall, but 
it is foolish to blame the packers; they 
are fighting for self-preservation. If all 
of our farmers only understood the eco- 
nomics of production one-half as well as 
the packers understand the economics of 
buying, processing, and distributing, we 
should no longer witness the annual de- 
bacle in which they sacrifice from $8 to 
$12 per head in the price received for 
their hogs, in the age-old: and vain at- 
tempt to get something for nothing. 

Will we ever learn that production is 
also a business, and as such susceptible to 
the applications of business principles? 


What would I suggest? Oh, yes! 


Exactly the same thing we have urged 
during the last ten years: Crowd sprin’? 
farrowed pigs for every possible pound 
of gain and sell them in September. 
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Farm Work For ‘This Week 


and Next 


Tours, Picnics, and Conventions in Order; What to Plant Now; Watch Weevil 


I]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Summer Jobs to 
} Get Busy With Right Now 


TTENDING the farmers’ convention and going 
on a farm seeing tour are very important pieces 
of farm work—pleasant and profitable, too! 


2. Let’s sow a patch of rape for the poultry and 
pigs and another of Sudan grass or barnyard millet 
for the horses and cows. 


3. And let’s give that late plant- 
ed corn from 100 to 200 pounds of 
some of the readily available ni- 
trogenous fertilizers by the time 
it is knee-high. This will pay on 
corn planted any time of year and 
especially with late planted crop. 

4. No job of laying by is half 
done until the terraces are put in 
good shape and the. outlets well 
opened—all in apple-pie order to 
take care of possible big summer rains. 


5. When feeding green stuff to livestock we should 
give it to them when not at work and even then start 
gradually. At no time should the entire feed be made 
up of the green material. It is good, but some dry 
stuff is needed. 


6. We shouldn't let the thousand and one things we 
may find to-do around the farm during laying by time 
keep us from going on a few picnics or fishing trips and 
to protracted meetings, watermelon cuttings, and the like. 
We need to loosen up a little as we go along. 

7. There are too few root crops sowed during late 
summer and fall. Turnips, beets, and carrots will all 
do well and furnish much food for. people and live- 
stock. Sometimes there is a fall market for such crops. 
Let’s plan to have more than just a few rows in the 
garden; let’s sow a good-sized patch. Seed is cheap 
and the crop is easily made. 

8. Paint adds to the appearance, comfort, and value 
of buildings and makes them last twice or three times 
as long. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1452 tells in simple 
language when and why this job should be done and 
how to do it at the least cost. A postal card will fetch it. 


9. Twenty-five per cent of the sweet potatoes pro- 
duced rot before they can be marketed or used. On 
the other hand, only about 5 per cent is lost when 
cured and stored in a modern and properly operated 
curing house. Your county farm agent will give you 
Plans for building one. 


10. Ten Timely One-sentence Hints.—Here is a list 
of ten important things that are often neglected, over- 
looked, or too long delayed at this time of year :— 

1. Cultivate corn and cotton shallow to avoid breaking roots. 

2. Plow iand for fall crops. 

3. Remove broken and diseased limbs from fruit trees. 


4. Plant second crop Irish potatoes, rutabaga turnips, and 
carrots as soon as possible. 


5. Spray late tomatoes with Bordeaux mixture with 1% 


egg of arsenate of lead added to each 50 gallons of Bor- 





6. No garden can be worth much in a live-at-home pro- 
gram that has to compete unaided with a host of robber weeds, 
insects, and diseases, 


7. Treat hogs and sheep for internal parasites. 


a." Sow rape, Sudan grass, barnyard millet, cowpeas, and 
ybeans for September and October pastures. 


9. Mow the pasture to give the grazing plants a chance. 
10. Destroy breeding places of flies and mosquitoes. 


II. What to Plant in Late July and Early 


August 
i pure. an ample supply of food for the family 
and feed for the livestock is assured, let’s keep 
on planting such crops as will meet prospective 
needs—and then put in more of each for good measure 





and for market. Here are lists of field and garden 
crops from which to choose plantings to suit our con- 
ditions :— 


1. Field Crops to Plant or Sow Now:— 


Alfalfat Meadow mixture Bide 
Barnyard millet Millets Ryef 

Alsike clovert Navy beans Sorghum 
Buckwheat Pasture mixturest Soybeans 


Bur clover 
Corn 


Potato, Irish 
— sweet 


Sudan grass 

Sweet clover 

Cowpea Vetch 

Mammoth clovert Raa ‘ebwedt White clover 
tWhere cotton is grown these should not be sowed until the 

middle of August. 


2. Garden Crops to Plant Now:— 


Bean (navy Cucumber Rutabaga Tomato 
and snap) Dandelion Squash Turnip 
Beet Endive Spinach 
Broccoli Kale 
Cabbage Lettuce 
Carrot Mustard 
Cauliflower Onion (Egyp- 
Celery (plants) tian) 
Collard Okra 
Chard Parsley 
Chicory Potato, Irish 
Corn Potato, sweet 
Cowpea (vines) 
Cress Radish 
III. Last Call for Late 
Hay Crop 


HERE iis still time left 

to put in a crop of Su- 

dan grass for late graz- 
ing or hay. However, for 
this late sowing select a well 
prepared, moist, and rich 
piece of ground in order to 
have the crop ready for use 
before frost. 

It may be sowed broadcast 
or sowed in rows; but in or- 
der to push it as rapidly as 
possible, it is more desirable 
to sow in narrow rows, say 
a couple of feet apart, fer- 
tilize heavily, and cultivate 
two or three times, so as to 
push it along quickly. An 
application of some of the 
quickly available nitrogens 
soon after it is up will also aid in securing a good yield in 
the shortest possible time. 


Those who have not made ample provision for all 
the hay needed this winter, or late grazing crop for the 
cows and hogs, would do well to put in some of it 
right away. We have seen a number of cases where 
it was ready for grazing 35 or 40 days from time of 
sowing, and often when the seasons are good it is ready 
to cut for hay in 60 to 75 days. 


IV. When Punctures Reach 10 Per Cent, It’s 
Time to Dust the Cotton 


HERE are always new people learning to fight 
Tet weevils and it seems worth while to repeat 

the rules. Until such time as 10 per cent of the 
squares on the cotton stalks are punctured by the boll 
weevil, it is not economically profitable to poison them. 
But just as soon as this percentage of them is punc- 
tured and where the cotton is good enough for one to 
expect something like half a bale per acre, then poi- 
soning unquestionably will pay. When these pests be- 
come abundant, dust at four or five day intervals until 
two or three applications are given, or until less than 
10 per cent of the squares on the stalks are punctured. 
If a heavy rain falls on the cotton in less than 24 hours 
after the dust is applied, this means that the dust is 





HE IS A GOOD FARMER WHO ON JULY 19 
HAS CORN YET LEFT FOR MEAL 


not effective and that another application should be 
made immediately. 


That it costs money and time to poison this pest, we 
all know full well, but those of us who have had ex- 
perience with the pest know equally well that poison- 
ing intelligently and at the right time pays a hand- 
some dividend on both the time and money cost. 


The making of the count to see how abundant the 
boll weevils are is a comparatively easy matter. A 
good plan is to select a row in a part of the field 
where boll weevils are at work. Examine all squares 
thoroughly, plucking off those that are punctured and 
holding them in one hand. When 100 squares have 
been examined, a count of the punctured squares in the 
hand will give the percentage of infestation on the sec- 
tion of the row examined.’ Move 
to another section of the row and 
to other parts of the field and re- 
peat the count in a number of places. 
If at any of these places the punc- 
tured squares number as high as 10 
out of a hundred examined as they 
come, then it is time to get busy 
with the poisoning. 


V. The Early Plowman Gets 
the Better Seedbed 


EFORE we realize it, the time 

will be here for the sowing of 

grasses, clovers, and other win- 
ter legumes, small grain, and vege- 
tables. If the land for these sum- 
mer and fall sowed crops is prepared 
far in advance of the sowing, and 
allowed to settle before sowing time, 
then, with lime and fertilizer ap- 
plied and seed ready, we can do a 
good job of sowing, do it quickly, 
and have almost positive assurance 
of a good stand, especially if we get 
the seed in the ground promptly af- 
ter a rain and as soon as the ground 
is in condition to be worked. 


Many tests have proved that land 
plowed now can be expected to yield 
from 20 to 40 per cent more small 
grain when it ripens next spring than it would yield 
if plowing were delayed until a short while before 
sowing time. But the advantage of early summer 
plowing is not confined to small grain. It applies also 
to practically every crop sowed from late summer to 
winter, whether these be field, truck, or home garden 
crops. 

Everyone knows or should know that “a pulverized 
and firm seedbed” approaches nearest to supplying the 
condition seeds need for best germination. This ap- 
plies especially to summer seeding. 

The most common practice is to prepare the land 
and let it be until settled by rain. If weeds come, a 
weeder, light harrow, or cultivator, whichever does 
the best work under varying soil conditions, stirs the 
surface, kills the weeds, prevents the formation of a 
crust, and holds moisture. Another practice, and one 
far more common 50 years ago, is to roll the land. 
We believe every farm should have one or more rollers; 
or, even better, a cultipacker. 


tom kook 


ULTIVATION of cotton, corn, and other crops 

should be kept up long enough to prevent crops of 

weeds and grass from going to seed. The principal 
reason for cultivating any crop is to prevent weeds 
and grass from getting the food and moisture that 
should go to'the growing crops. 
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More Lessons From Northern Neighbors 


undue proportion of our space to Canadian ob- 

servations. However, since we gave two solid 
weeks of time to this trip and traveled more than three 
thousand miles, it would seem as if we should have 
gleaned some lessons of value to our subscribers. And 
if so, it is probably better to present such lessons while 
the interest is fresh rather than drag out the reports 
over several weeks. 


LD) amite o this month we may seem to give an 


I 

Everywhere we went in Canada we found great in- 
terest in pastures. As Acting President Harcourt of 
Guelph Agricultural College said the first day of our 
visit :— 

“We long thought of pastures as something need- 

ing no manure or fertilizer. Now we know that 

a pasture is a farm crop and must be treated as 

such.” 


This was the spirit in which we found agricultural 
leaders approaching the pasture problem at every ex- 
periment farm we visited. Different methods of rota- 
tion and fertilization, the values of various seed mix- 
tures, and the nutritive value of grass at different 
stages of growth—all these are being assiduously studied 
all over the country. Here in America there is ample 
testimony to the greater value of young, tender grass, 
and the declining values as the grass gets older and 
tougher. Just as swine specialists say that for hog prof- 
its “a pig should never see a birthday,” so pasture spe- 
cialists say grass should never start a seedhead. The 
world renowned values of “June grass” grow largely 
out of the fact that grass under three weeks old is 
most nutritious—though it of course must not be grazed 
too closely in spring. 


It’s a pity more of our Southern folks cannot see 
some Canadian pastures. They would never more be 
willing to call a fenced-off place, half bushes and trees, 
“a pasture.” These Canadian pastures are free of 
weeds, sprouts, briers, and bushes but made beautiful 
by occasional large trees that furnish shade and pro- 
tection for well nurtured livestock. 


II 

We do not recall having seen @ gully in any culti- 
vated field in Canada. Of course the people there have 
a great advantage of us in that the land does not 
wash easily. In winter the land is frozen and snow 
covered, the system of rotation keeps much humus in 
the soil, and there is little sandy loam. But in spite 
of our disadvantages in this matter of keeping land 
at home we could do much better than we are now 
doing, if we should only try hard enough. 

Ill 

We once heard the late Bishop Kilgo say that the 
coastal plains section of the South is so rich in natural 
resources that the people did not make the most of 
their resources—the Almighty had done too much for 
them. Certainly, as we observed in Canada how much 
the people make of the short season that is theirs and 
their small opportunities as compared with our own, 
we caught a vision of the greater, finer South we all 
may have when our people “begin hitting on all six 
cylinders.” 

At Guelph, for example, we saw the best building 
devoted to apiculture or beekeeping we have ever seen 
at any agricultural college. Yet we should think that 
bees would return two to five times as much profit in 
any Southern State as there. We believe there is five 
times as much attention given to gardening in Canada 
as in the South. Yet we can grow twice as many 
vegetables as they can and for twice as long a period. 
Nearly every Canadian province boasts of the record 
its hens are making, yet actual experiments indicate 
that with the same care and feeding, hens in the South 
will average 20 per cent more eggs than there. 

IV 

It was at a meeting in Ottawa that one of Canada’s 
leading agricultural authorities said he was going to 
let us into the secret of such prosperity as farmers in 
Eastern Canada have received. And when our Ameri- 
can agricultural editors had their pencils poised to take 
down the recipe, he gave it in practically these words :— 

(1) Growing high quality products; 

(2) Getting them accurately graded. 

Of course in nearly every case codperative effort is 
necessary to get accurate grading of farm products 
and to insure farmers getting adequately increased 
prices for superior grades and varieties. “Our wheat 
is now properly graded,” said the speaker, “with great 
benefit to the producers. So is milk. So is cream. 
So is cheese—with two to three cents more per pound 


as a result. So are eggs—with the result that we can’t 
get enough to supply the export demand. So is bacon 
—with the result that foreign markets pronounce Cana- 
dian bacon equal to that of Denmark.” 


Vv 


Whenever farmers depend for money on one crop 
alone, however, no matter whether in Canada, Caro- 
lina, or California, the results are the same. We vis- 
ited one section of Canada in which farmers seemed to 
concentrate too exclusively on Irish potatoes, and we 
asked what the results were. 


“Well,” was the answer, “one year we may have a 
big surplus and low prices and have to pawn last sum- 
mer’s straw hat in order to get through. Then maybe 
next year prices will be good and every farmer will 
feel that he can buy the highest priced car that is 
offered him.” 


The vast majority of Canadian farmers, however, 
refuse to risk much debt on automobiles. Think about 
seeing on a good road on a Sunday morning in the 
year 1930 six horses and buggies and only one auto- 
mobile! Yet that is what we saw when approaching 
the city of Quebec! 

VI 


In the western part of Ontario, we were surprised 
to learn, farmers have begun to grow a considerable 
quantity of bright, flue-cured tobacco. “There was a 
considerable area of light, sandy soil down there that 
didn’t seem fit for anything,” we were told, “so one 
of the soil scientists from the agricultural college went 
down to see if it could be made of any value to the 
owners. He found it was just the sort of soil on which 
much of the best Carolinas-Virginia tobacco is grown, 
and so a new industry has been created with marked in- 
crease in land values.” 

Our Carolinas-Virginia tobacco growers may not be 
pleased to learn of this new competition, but it may 
be that if we follow the researches and teachings of 
our experiment stations and agricultural scientists we 
may profit from that help in definite ways as these 
Canadians did. 


CANNING VEGETABLES, A NEW PALMETTO 
INDUSTRY 


READ in the South Carolina press of a 
canning factory of large capacity now operat- 
ing at Orangeburg, S. C. The leader in June 

was string beans, of which 780 cans were filled every 


20 minutes, or 2,340 cans per hour. Employed in this 
cannery were 350 snippers, 12 packers, and 20 miscel- 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: 
How Fertilized Pastures Pay 


N OUR May 24 issue the little chart showed 
I how liming and fertilizing the pasture helped 

the legumes and grasses to whip out the weeds, 
thus leaving more and better grasing for the cat- 
tle. Last year in Rutland County, Vermont, farm- 
ers, bankers, and college men all went into a pas- 
ture improvement campaign, obtaining some strik- 
ing results. 


In one pasture the use of $14.55 worth of fertilizer 
increased the milk yield 1,694 pounds per acre. Even 
at the low wholesale rate of $2.60 per 100 pounds (aver- 
age price estimated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture), the increased milk yield paid for the 
fertilizer and gave a profit besides of nearly $30 an 
acre. If this farmer retailed his milk at 15 to 18 cents 
a quart, his profit from fertilizing his pasture was 
more than $100 an acre. 

Below is a chart showing how this liming and fer- 
tilizing increases the carrying capacity of the pasture. 
For instance the left hand plot, which received no fer- 
tilizer, is carrying only four cows; the same area limed 
and fertilized is carrying 9 cows—more than twice as 
many as the unfertilized plot—and so on. 


No Fertilizer. 4Cows_ 
PRs 


Lime and Superphosphate_ 54 Cows 


PSPs ey 


Lime, Superphosphate,and Potash. 7 cows 
be be be be ede de) 


Lime, Superphosphate, Potash and Nitrogen. 9cows 


bee de de Sede de de de) 











laneous workmen, all kept busy handling the many tons 


of beans received daily. 
erating in South Carolina. 


As this industry progresses, we have little doubt 
that it will operate through 5 or 6 months of the year 
against 2 to 4%4 months in the North, give employ- 
ment to thousands, and bring to the South hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that have been spent in the 
North, East, and West for canned vegetables and fruits 
that we can produce in as great abundance and of as 
high quality as anywhere else. 

In addition to beans we can preserve in tin these 
and other kinds of vegetables, all of which are now 
grown by truckers: beet, cabbage, corn, cucumber, okra, 
peas, spinach, and tomato. The cow, sow, and hen 
should be joined by vitamins in tin, and why not? 


*““AH, THAT’S MY FRIEND VETCH!” 
D titers M. J. Funchess, bétter known to his 


Other factories are now op- 


students as “Facts,” was showing us over the 

experimental plots of the Alabama Experiment 
Station at Auburn. At the particular moment we were 
observing a series of corn plots all of which had been 
planted the first week in April and had received ex- 
actly the same quantity of potash and phosphate fer- 
tilizers but the quantities and kinds of nitrogen ferti- 
lizers had been varied. 


I 


The first plot with no nitrogen fertilizer whatever 
was small and yellowish. The next plot, getting 100 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre, was green and making 
good growth. Plot No. 3, with 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre, looked fine, maybe a little better than 
the second plot. 


While we were still comparing the first three plots 
the others in the party had moved up to the next plot. 
“That's tosseling,” exclaimed one of the men very 
suddenly. 

“Ah,” said Director Funchess, coming up with a 
smile that reached all over his face, “that’s my friend, 
Vetch.” 


Then he added: “All the nitrogen this plot got was 
from the crop of vetch turned under early in the 
spring.” “ Sure enough, the vetch plot was silking and 
tasseling right along. Not only was it fully as good 
as the plot getting 200 pounds of nitrogen, but it was 
also earlier. 

That wasn’t the last time, either, that Director 
Funchess took opportunity to show us the work of 
“his friend, Vetch.” We saw other corn plots getting 
as their nitrogen five tons of manure per acre, 300 
pounds nitrate of soda, or vetch turned under early 
in the spring. The corn on the vetch land was ahead 
of either of the other two. We saw plots that have 
been in cotton continuously for the last thirty-four 
years, both getting 160 pounds each of superphosphate 
and kainit, and one of them sowed to vetch each fall 
with an added application of 400 pounds superphosphate 
per acre. The “no vetch” plot has averaged less than 
half as much lint cotton as the plot that has been get- 
ting vetch. 

II 

"We've been growing four, five, six, seven, and eight 
times as much vetch as we needed,” Director Funchess 
told us while we were observing the many vetch experi- 
ments that are being carried out. “Don’t worry about 
how much vetch you’ve got or whether you've got 
enough. When you can cut fifteen pounds of green 
vetch from a plot ten feet by ten feet, turn it under. 
You have a plenty. Where we wait to get such an 
enormous growth, the crop is hard to turn under and 
it throws us late planting cotton or corn or whatever 
crop is to follow.” 

In a series of cotton plots we saw his statements 
proved quite clearly. All cotton had received the same 
quantities of potash and superphosphate. Then came 
the interesting part. One plot had gotten 300 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, one had had vetch turned under March 
7, a third had had vetch turned three weeks later, with 
a growth of vetch twice as heavy as that on the second 
plot. Cotton on the nitrate plot and the early-turned 
vetch plot was making good growth, had good size, 
and was fruiting rapidly. But on the third plot the 
late-turned vetch had cut the growth to less than half 
that of the other two plots, despite the fact that twice 
as much vetch had been turned under. The cotton had 
good color and may come on later and make a good 
crop, but the fact still remained that it was late, and 
much more likely to get caught by the boll weevil. 

Director Funchess’ “my friend, Vetch,” is ready to 
make friends with every farmer who will give it an 
opportunity. 


July 
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Lessons Krom Canada for Folks at Home 


Hints for Agricultural Leaders, Religious Leaders, and Farm Folks 


States I walk always with a yardstick in my 
hand. 

I do not mean of course that I tote an actual yard- 
stick of pine or poplar everywhere with me, but that I 
am constantly measuring every- 
thing I see by the yardstick of 
Southern conditions. No matter 
whether it is farming, stock rais- 
ing, dairying, forestry, roads, 
schools, homes, art, or politics, I 
am constantly comparing conditions 
as I find them with conditions ex- 
isting “away back home.” Con- 
stantly I am thinking, “Does what 
I am seeing now suggest a word of 
praise for our Southern folks, in 
that here is something they are doing better than other 
people? Or does it indicate that here is a field in which 
our people can and ought to do better ?” 

Old John Ploughman gave us all a lot to think about 
in his lines :— 


sees day that I am outside our Southern 





CLARENCE POB 


Said I to myself, “There’s a lesson for me, 
For that man’s a picture of what I might be.” 
It was in this mood of measuring relative values that 
I made my recent trip through Eastern Canada. And 
I now wish to set down a few more lessons I gleaned 
from the trip in addition to those mentioned last week. 


The Neatness of Canadian Farms and Homes 


HE neatness of Canadian farms and homes—the 

neatness, in fact, of all Canadian homes and public 

places, including streets, depots, and roadways; 
that, I suppose, is the impression that is most constantly 
stamped on the eye of the traveler and which lingers 
most pleasantly with him. 

It is a comely country—at least wherever conditions 
are favorable for human habitation. Of course in the 
colder timber country there are many so-called “farms” 
where men have paid the government 50 cents an acre 
just to get title to the land, have put up a shack and 
stayed just long enough to cut and sell the timber, and 
have left areas widowed and orphaned, ragged and un- 
sightly. But in all the old, developed farming areas 
north and south of the St. Lawrence, the neatness and 
beauty of farms and homes are remarkable. 


“T shall always remember Canada,” said Miss Lois P. 
Dowdle in concluding the trip, “for the neatness of the 
homes, for the beauty of the lawns, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers, and for the fact that nowhere did I see rubbish on 
the road or street, or a worn-out automobile left to rot 
and rust by the roadside or in view from the house.” 
And this verdict of a woman editor was also the verdict 
of the men editors of our party—and I suspect that even 
Bill Casper will be more inclined to help Marthy keep 
the Casper farmstead neat after seeing how things are 
done in Canada! 


Nowhere on earth have I seen half so many beautiful 
peonies as in Canada, or half so many lilacs, or better 
use made of the vivid colors of the poppy. All in all, 
the painted farm homes, whitewashed barns, lush June 
pastures, and well-tended fields, free alike of weeds, tree 
sprouts, and gullies, presented a piture I wish every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer could both see and 
emulate. 


A Lesson For Our Experiment Farms, Agri- 
cultural Colleges, Etc. 


UR government experiment farms, experiment 

stations, and branch experiment stations in the 

South might well learn a lesson from Canada in 
this matter of inculcating a love of beauty. 


; Not a single government experiment farm did we visit 
in Canada where the work with flowers, ‘lawns, shrub- 
bery, and shade and ornamental trees was not outstand- 
ing. And no doubt the value of the agricultural experi- 
ments is increased by this landscaping work. For farm- 
ers and their wives naturally like to come to farms 


that are made places of beauty as well as places of in- 
struction. 


Our American agricultural colleges, too, might well 
catch the spirit of MacDonald College and Guelph where 
one finds not only beautiful landscaping and harmonious 
architecture, but where a love of art is stimulated by 
collections of meritorious paintings and reproductions 
of great masterpieces of art and sculpture. 

The real values of country life—they are not all in 
crops and animals and bank balances; rather they are 
largely in the opportunities the farm offers us for living 
richer, fuller, simpler, and less stressful lives with more 
of God-made beauty and man-made beauty all around 
us. And no agricultural college, agricultural high 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


school, or experiment farm is living up to its privileges 
unless it is consciously seeking to discover and develop 
the opportunities for increasing beauty and the love of 
beauty. 


Canada Bans Billboards 


N THIS connection I may mention that one of the 
delights of traveling in Canada is the ability to see 
the country without having the highways cluttered 
up with glaring and screaming billboards proclaiming 
the virtues(?) of somebody’s pills, somebody else’s 
gasoline, and fifty-seven varieties of cigarettes. And 
also without seeing any farmer’s barn defaced by such 
unsightly indignities. 


Going out from Toronto to the famous Brampton 
Jersey farm, I was struck by the absence of billboards 
as compared with the jostling aggregation of such signs 


-that would uglify all the approaches to any American 


city of the same size, and asked the reason for their 
absence. 

“Billboards?” was the reply. “Why, the law simply 
forbids putting them up anywhere along the provincial 
highways.” In all Canada we saw only a few Dill- 
boards in the country, and these »'.ced back (evidently 
by requirement of law) hundrecs of yards from the 
roadside. 

Certainly our own Southern States that are con- 
stantly looking for new sources of taxation should either 
emulate Canada and forbid billboards entirely or else 
levy so heavy a tax on them as to have only one-tenth 
as many and these at a decent distance from the roads. 


Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationalists Unite 


UR Protestant denominations in the South might 
also learn a good lesson from their fellow Prot- 
estants just north of them. One cannot travel 

many miles anywhere in the well-settled areas of 
Canada without passing a church with a sign in neat 
gilt letters by the entfance-way reading somewhat as 
follows :— 





SCOTTSVILLE UNITED CHURCH 


Rev. R. K. Gibson, Pastor 


Sunday Services, 11 a. m., 7 p. m. 
Wednesdays, 7:30 p. m. 


All Visitors are Cordially Welcomed 











“And what,” you may ask, “is the ‘United Church of 
Canada’ of which one hears so much?” It is a union 
or merger of all the Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational churches of Canada as agreed on by 
these denominations several years ago. True, here and 
thére some individual church of this denomination or 
that voted not to fall in line with the general move- 
ment, but such isolated local organizations are waning 
in influence. 

As one religious worker ‘said to us: “Even in 
churches where the old folks voted to stay out of the 
consolidation, the young people who have not had such 
long training in denominational bias keep drifting over 
to the nearest United Church.” 

It is a pity at so many places in the South to see 
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b HERE are a number of homely touches in 
this list sent in by an Arkansas reader :— 
I love to watch the tottering calf grow into a 
b mature old matron with a tottering calf by her side. 
b I love to turn the soil and watch the crops get 
ready for harvesting. 
\) I love to have the lines tightened on a team on 
the disk or plow. 
§ I love to feed the stock and watch them eat to their 
b hearts’ content. 
I love to smell the wood smoke at butchering time. 
§ I love to see the colts follow their mothers around 
i the fertile fields. 
I love to hear the dinner gong at noon and see the 
§ teams come winding in from the fields. 
I love to hear the purr of the old cats around the 
§ corncribs, 
§ I love to see the frolicking colts in the pasture on 
Sunday. 
b I love to see the farm truck start off to market. 
§ MELVIN BRADLEY. 
di 
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little struggling churches of three or four different 
denominations drying up under the “once-a-month pop 
calls” of some distant preacher, when they could sink 
minor differences and support one strong church with 
a resident pastor, leading the people seven days in the 
week not only in church and Sunday school activities 
but in all other movements looking to making a better 
neighborhood and a finer and nobler community pop- 
ulation. 


Protestant Canada Learns a- Lesson 


ERTAINLY the Catholic churches all over the 
world are maintaining their hold on their fam- 
ilies largely through just.this sort of intensive 
local leadership, and the Protestant denominations in 
Canada, seeing what the Catholics were doing, probably 
learned their lesson just a little more quickly than we 
might be expected to do. In the rural sections of Ire- 
land, Belgium, and other European countries we have 
visited, the priest interests himself actively in better 
farm methods, better marketing methods, codperative 
organizations, etc., and at an experiment station in the 
province of Quebec we were not surprised to hear an 
official say :— 
“One of the best of all ways we have of reaching 
the farm population is through the priests who 
either visit the station and see the work we are 
doing or else read our bulletins regularly and carry 
their teachings to their parishioners.” 


If country churches are to prosper and if missions and 
other Christian causes are to win proper support from 
country churches, the individual members must be helped 
to a greater degree of prosperity. Catholics are in- 
telligent enough to see this. Perhaps Protestants will 
after a while. And after all is not the substitution in 
a community of one strong, seven-days-in-the-week 
leader for good instead of three or four absentee once- 
a-month visitors—is not this in line with the declara- 
tion of the Master: “I am come that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly”? 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Four Famous Favorites 


URING 4-H Club Week at the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the girls were asked to vote 
on four.groups of pictures, including landscapes, 
religious masterpieces, and portraits. Following were 
the four favorite pictures in the order of their popu- 





larity :— 

Wise: Tibia AG ao aos c cask ccwdee cbaveceeewevhededpeaan Ruisdael 

ie Oe TOMER: Jcnicoccwsdndeces eccetteaddeuagackaaeee Hobbema 
twee MERU ORM OT, ss sao ¢.v'ns.s0 pen nee ses bec tS Ckeeheenaene Raphael 

POG OMACONEG ss os oditcescc cue cstwaenedscusvetasecaaeed Reynolds 


ALand of Rural (omradeship 
Plowed Their Neighbor’s Corn 


N May, Emmet Galloway (who lives on a farm near 

Perry, Mo.) had a son who was badly hurt in an 

auto accident. The father had to take the son to 
the Missouri Baptist Hospital in St. Louis for treat- 
ment, as it was feared he would lose one arm. While 
he was gone, his neighbors gathered at the farm and 
plowed his corn in tiptop shape. There were thirteen 
plows and two rollers there and the job was soon done. 
The injured boy is home now, scarred it is true, but 
his arm saved. The corn is doing nicely and bids fair 
to make a good crop and Mr. Galloway feels that his 
neighbors are the “salt of the earth.” B. 


_fomething to Read 
Do You Know Sherlock Holmes? 


NY Progressive Farmer reader who has missed 
reading the marvelously fascinating Sherlock 
Holmes detective stories—well, maybe he hasn't 

such bad luck after all, because life still holds this 
pleasure for him. But the death of Conan Doyle last 
week should cause everyone who hasn’t read these little 
masterpieces to hurry up about it. The whole family 
will enjoy them. 


A Thought for the eek 


= 7. 
—— 














AM not an optimist; there’s too much evil in the 

world and in me. Nor am I a pessimist; there’s too 

much good in the world and in God. So I am just 
a meliorist, believing that He wills to make the world 
better and trying to do my bit to help and wishing that 
it were more.—Dr. Henry van Dyke (on his seventy- 
fifth birthday). 
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Getting the Sheep Through the Summer 


Plenty of Pasturage, Water, Salt, and Shade Are the Principal Requirements 


to try to carry winter- and spring- 
born lambs through the summer. That 
is, those which are to be sold to the 


l' THE South and East it is not wise 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


CARE OF CALVES 


OLLOWING are eight: sugges- 
tions by W. H. Woodley of the 





butcher should be disposed of before the 
real warm days of 
summer arrive. But 
it is mecessary to 
carry some_ sheep 
through the summer 
months. The breed- 
ing flock must be 
kept over. So must 
the youngsters which 
are to be added to 
the breeding flock. 
Permanent pastures 
will, of course, supply the largest por- 
tion of the feed. In fact, if the pasture 
is reasonably good—and does not be- 
come infested with stomach worms—I 
find no additional feed will be required. 
Sheep are built to handle a large quan- 
tity of roughage, and can get along bet- 
ter than some other animals without 
grains or concentrates when there is a 
good supply of roughage. Pasture is no 
doubt the best roughage obtainable and 
should be depended upon almost wholly 
during the pasture growing season. 





TAIT BUTLER 





Some things, however, must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. In the first place, 
sheep are subject to stomach worms, and 
they get these worms from infested pas- 
tures. Pastures from three to five years 
old are just about 4s dangerous as any- 
thing can be to turn loose a flock of 
sheep in if it has been crowded with 
sheep for the past two or more years. 
Such pastures kill far more sheep than 
dogs. If you wish to get best results from 





two or more generations. 


grandparents, and 


PEDIGREE SCORE CARD 


HE influence of ancestry is well illustrated by a pedigree score card 
c & in which the values are given to characters carried by the ancestors in 
From a study of the pedigree score card 
which is reproduced, it will be seen that the type and ability of parents, 
great-grandparents and even more distant relatives enter 
into the score for definite values, the size of which depends upon their 
nearness in the pedigree to the animal in question. 


Parents (2) Grandparents (4) 


Record for siring 4 
uniformly good 
Se ee eee 12 

Record as producer 
of good stock ... 

Individuality 


Ancestr 
Individuality ....... 12 y 


Ancestry 


L 








Great grandparents (8) 


Record as sire...... 1 
Individuality ....... 1 


Record as producer : 
Individuality ....... » 
Res enes i little more. 


Record as sire...... 1 
Individuality ....... 1 


Record as sire...... 4| Ancestry . 
Individuality ...... 2 


1 


Arkansas Extension Service as to 
the proper care of calves. We com- 
mend them to the careful study of 
every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer :— 

1, Fall dropped calves are probably easier 
cared for than spring calves, as a well light- 


ed, warm barn and dry feed with milk will 
do better than grass. 


2. For the first two days only the mother’s 
milk should be given, allowing one pound or 


one pint of milk for 10 pounds of weight. 
3. For about two or three weeks, whole 
milk warmed to about 90 degrees should be 


‘ Record as sire...... : fed. 
fea 4. When change to separated milk is made, 
Record as sire...... 4 ; it should be done by gradually taking away a 
Individuality ....... 2 little whole milk and adding the same quan- 
y Record as producer 1 ‘ : ; , 
4 SIRE: Individuality prieiee: 1 tity of skimmilk. Keep the calf a little 
ee er eee 1 hungry. 


Have all ves- 
Feed young calves three times 


5. Feed at regular intervals. 
sels clean. 
per day. 

6. Do not overfeed. One pound of milk to 
10 pounds of weight may be the basis of 
feeding. More vigorous calves may use a 


7. Scours are usually caused by overfeed- 
ing, irregular feeding, unclean vessels, or an 
abrupt change in feeds or conditions of feed- 
ing, such as sweet and sour milk, warm and 
cold milk. 








the flock during the summer, it should, 

if possible, be given a new or fresh pasture, and one 
which has not been crowded with sheep the past sea- 
son. Again, the pasture should be free of low, wet, 
swampy places, since such places afford ideal breeding 
grounds for stomach worms. 


During the summer months there are three more 
very important things for sheep; namely, salt, shade, 
and water. These three things must be provided, else 
the sheep will suffer to a large degree and not pull 
through the summer in best condition. I mention 
water, for instance, because a good many people seem 
to have an idea that sheep do not need water. This 
belief has no doubt grown up as a result of the fact 
that but little water is really needed in some sections 
where heavy dews and frequent showers occur during 
the summer months, and where an ample supply of 
succulent feed is the result. Drouthy conditions are 
likely to occur in most sections of the country during 
the summer and water must be provided for sheep just 
as for hogs, horses, and humans. Sheep will drink 
from three quarts to a gallon of water daily when on 
green pasture in hot weather. To avoid certain dis- 
eases, and at the same time encourage them to drink 
clean, and cool—especially clean. In addition, the 








DAM: Record as producer 1 
Individuality ....... 1 8. In case of scours, cut off the milk by 
Record as producer Ancestry ........... 1 one-half at least and use some remedy to 
of good stock ---10J ae aege tr 1 regulate the bowels. 
. Individuality ....... 1 
yet | 7 eee Te 1 CAPACITY OF CARS 
Individuality ...... 14] Record as producer Z h, 
Similarity in type of good stock ... 3 Record as peemoner 3 HE following table gives the ap- 
of sire and dam.. 4| Individuality ...... precoated seeeeee ; proximate number of head of live- 
52k pe ee ae oa stock of different weights that can 
“ _% be loaded safely in cars of different 
Solial so cacaesaseiee 100 lengths :— 
. CATTLE 
Maximum No. of Head 
Min. Wt. 600 900. 1,200 
water supply should also be convenient so the sheep Cx a nouns piende negate pognds 
. . o COT ceccecessesereeseees : 
will drink plenty. Py WA eee cade ccentecanve 24,000 40 30 23 
As to salt, sheep require an ample supply. They HOGS | ? SS a 
cannot live for weeks and months without it. Salt ih mm oe ae 
should be available at all times, for an irregular supply Cat sise:— — ee) pounds pounds pounds pounds 
See : “ “ . 36 feet, single dec 16,500 
leads to over-consumption and scours. The supply can 36 feet, double deck 23,000 pA 158 136 > 
be put in a trough out of the weather, or given as rock 40 feet, single deck 18,500 108 88 76 66 
salt. 40 feet, double deck 24,500 216 176 152 132 


All animals should ‘be made comfortable. They do 
not gain in weight or give a satisfactory flow of milk, 
unless they are comfortable. They must be at rest or 
at peace with the world. Due to being covered with 
wool, sheep often suffer to a large degree from heat 
during the hot summer days. To avoid this, ample 
shade should be provided. In most cases trees are 
available. If not, artificial shade should be provided. 
I find there is no kind of shade equal to a large up- 
standing tree, one which has its lower limbs removed, 
and has also had the surrounding underbrush cut back 
from it. 

By closely following the above rules, sheep will 
usually pull through the. summer months all right. 

W. H. HARRISON. 

Prince George Co., Va. 


HORSES AND MULES 


Maximum No. of Head 
Min. Wt. 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,600 


Car size:— (pounds) pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Me MOE 6 Sks cedwie 23,000 24 22 19 18 
Y Se a eee 26,900 27 24 21 19 

SHEEP 
Maximum No. of Head 

Min. Wt. 50 75 100 150 

Car size:— (pounds) pounds pounds pomeds pounds 
36 feet, single deck 12,000 150 125 110 85 
36 feet, double deck 22,000 300 250 220 170 
40 feet, single deck 14,000 165 140 125 95 
40 feet, double deck 24,000 330 280 250 190 


Cars should be loaded much lighter during hot 
weather than during cold or moderate weather. While 
the shipper must use his judgment in this respect it is 
often advisable to load cattle about 1,000 pounds lighter 
to the car and hogs as much as 2,000 or 3,000 pounds 
lighter per single deck car during hot weather. 








Here’s How— 





To Save the Corn by Making Silage of It 





IF YOU HAVE A LOT OF CORN 


PUT IT INTHE SILO 


ARE YE GONNA 







ASiLo!-are 






PUT YER YE TRYIN' TO 
CORN INASILO, GOOF ME? — 
PHILANDER? ('m™ GONNA PUT 


ITIN A SLING! 














ypA SHO scenic aN if 


IT'S A RIGHT SMART 
FEED THESE CORN 

STALK PRESERVES 
MAKE, MRS. MCMOOMPH 


MAKE tT INTO 
A GOOD FEED 











MOST ALIGANT, 
MRS. COWLICK, 
INDEED’ MOST 
ALIGANT 




























THAN NONE ....... BUILD THE 
\KXIND THAT SUITS YOUR CONDITIONS 
AND ‘yOUR POCKET BOOK....... 


=WOOD, BRICK oR CEMENT | 
ISEVER SOMUCH BETTER Cyne 


A SEE ,HECTOR 
f 11's 0UST AS (SEZ 


SANY Ow SOA 
STORM ,EDOIE,- AN 
OL SILO IN A Storm" 


AN HE =, wee f PROVES IT! — 
AGAIN Ag USUAL! de SOMEBODY'S 








DUG ON HIGH 

GROUND WHERE [tT WONT 
FILL WITH WATER, WILL 
ANSWER THE PURPOSE. 


ET BUSY NOW anopian 
TO SAVE THE CORN CROP 

























AH-THAT 


DIGGIN’A PIT 
ERE! 
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Vocational Agriculture News 


Doings of Agricultural Students in Three 
States Who Earn While They Learn 


By ROY H. THOMAS 


North Carolina State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 








I. South Carolina 
LIVELY bunch are these Palmetto 
boys. Here’s what they are doing :— 

Pageland High School, Chesterfield 
County.—The agricultural judging team 
of this school won first place in the state- 
wide judging contest held at Clemson 
College, June 4. J. L. Southerland, 
teacher of agriculture, coached this team. 
Members of the team are: Bill Ingram, 
John Graves, and Lloyd Jenkins. This 
team received a beautiful silver vase 
donated by T. W. Wood & Sons of 
Richmond, Va. 

Lexington High School, Lexington 
County.—The judging team represent- 
ing this school took first place in judging 
dairy cattle in the state-wide contest. 
This team was coached by C. E. Patter- 
son, teacher of agriculture, and will rep- 
resent South Carolina at the National 
Dairy Show. Members of this team are: 
Leon Sox, LeRoy Porth, and Henry M. 
Caughman. A beautiful silver cup was 
awarded this team. 

Oakley Hall High School, Chester 
County.—The Oakley Hall team com- 
posed of Reid Ellis, Rogers Reid, and 
Wiley Carpenter, and coached by R. A. 
Taylor, teacher of agriculture, will rep- 
resent South Carolina at the American 
Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
This team ranked first in judging live- 
stock in the state contest. 

St. Matthews High School, Calhoun 
County.—In the Sunny Plain commu- 
nity 45 adult farmers, organized in an 
evening class, met every Monday night 
during the winter months and_ studied 
experimental data on fertilizers for cot- 
ton. This work was conducted by A. P. 
Cotton, teacher of agriculture. As a 
result of this study: a special mixture 
of fertilizer was worked out, and a co- 
Operative order placed for over 600 tons 
of mixed fertilizer and 175 tons of ni- 
trate of soda. 


Loris High School, Horry County.— 


Of the 72 boys who have completed the 
course in vocational agriculture during 
the past six years 84.7 per cent are en- 
gaged in agricultural work. 


II. Virginia 


B fee 2,843 farm boys belong to the 
organization of Future Farmers of 
Virginia. Father and son banquets were 
held during the school year by 101 
chapters or schools. Fifty-four chapters 
engaged in co6dperative buying and sell- 
ing. Summer camps or farm tours will 
be conducted this summer by 66 chapters. 
J. Bondurant of Greenfield has a savings 
account of $3,525, the largest of any 
member of the organization. Garland 
Ross, Sugar Grove, has $6,955 invested 
in farming. 


Here is what a few of the chapters 
are doing :— 





NEW OFFICERS OF YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS 


These young farm boys 


State College, Raleigh. 


Bottom row, left to right: Charlie Thomas, Troy High School, Montgomery County, presi- 
School, 


High 
Franklin 


dent; Hugh Doak Barden, Orrum 
Griffin, Gold Sand High School, 


Wyan Washburn, Lattimore High School, 
High School, Franklin County; and Rufus 






will serve for the year 1930-31 as officers of Young Tar Heel 
Farmers, the North Carolina organization of students of vocational agriculture. : 
elected at the recent annual meeting of Young Tar Heel Farmers held at North Carolina 


County, 
Springs High School, Halifax County, treasurer. 
Top row, left to right; Herbert-Grigg, Lattimore High School, Cleveland County, reporter; 
Cleveland County; 
Fipps, Tabor High 
The three last named are members of the executive committee. 
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VOCATIONAL AG. WINNERS IN JUDGING CONTEST AT CLEMSON COLLEGE 


The Pageland school, Chesterfield County, South Carolina, won first place in the state 
wide judging contest held recently at Clemson College for students of vocational agriculture. 
The following enterprises were judged: corn, oats, potatoes, peach trees, dairy cattle, hogs, 
mules, and poultry. 


Each of the seven congressional districts in the state was represented in the contest by 
two judging teams made up of three boys each. These teams were selected through local 
and district contests. The winning team was selected from over 5,000 vocational students. 


The members of the team are (left to right): John Graves, Lloyd Jenkins, and Bill Ingram. 
On the end at right is J. L. Southerland, coach of Pageland High School. 


Marshall High School.—The chapter 
has been busy making some playground 
equipment for the school, and we 
finished a wagon bed for one of the 


fathers. We have culled several more 
flocks of chickens recently and docked 
and castrated three flocks of lambs. 
Upperville High School.—The chap- 
ter has culled about 1,000 hens this year. 
We are preparing for the judging team, 
and everybody is working hard. 
Fincastle High School.—Nine mem- 
bers of the first and second year classes 
in agriculture have bought certified seed 


corn and will grow from one to four 
acres. Three members (Frank Turner, 


Harold Newman, and Norman Simmons) 
are carrying dairy projects, testing and 
keeping records. 


Ill. Young Tar Heel Farmer Camp 
HIS camp is the first of its kind in 
the United States. The state-wide 

camp at White Lake, Bladen County, for 

Young Tar Heel Farmers, the North 

Carolina organization of students of vo- 

cational agriculture, opened June 23 and 

will be in continuous operation until 
* August 30. Already 1,500 farm boys 
from 75 schools have signed to attend 
the camp which is designed to furnish 
recreation and entertainment for the 

Young Tar Heel Farmers. South Caro- 

lina and Virginia are planning to erect 

similar camps. 


They were 


vice-president; Thurman 
Shaw, Aurelian 


Robeson County, ] 
secretary; and Julien 


Jesse Wester, Edward Best 
School, Columbus County. 








Enjoying Life at White Lake, Young Tar Heel Farmer Camp 


















is from the Startown School, Catawba County. 


A typical group of farm boys attending the Young Tar Heel Farmer camp. This group 





Note their sign above the door. The camp 


affords recreation and entertainment, for the students of vocationa] agriculture of North Carolina, 



















sats Ry Fe A a mall 





TS se ale 


Dinner time for a group of farm boys at the Young Tar Heel Farmer camp at White Lake, 
Bladen County, N. C, This camp is owned and operated by the students of vocational agri- 
culture of North Carolina. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


He Knew How to Farm, to Buy, to Save 























Somebody sure takes 
care of this orchard! 
Master Farmer Williams 
has found peaches a 
profitable crop both for 
selling and for putting 
roses in the cheeks of his 
children and health in 
their bodies: He plants 
two peach trees and then 
one pecan. 





eT Ect 


The car can come in but 

the cows cannot. This 

gate may be left wide 

open any old time with- 

out letting pigs in the 

peanuts or cows in the 
corn. 








HEN he was a young man 

just “from out of Clemson 
College and married, J. Frank 
Williams bought an old run-down 
farm of 164 acres in Sumter Coun- 
ty, S. C., for $8,000. He paid half 
cash, cleared off the other half in 
three years, and has never bought 
anything on time since. He has 
made money farming. How? Mr, 
'Eleazer’s article is an interesting 
and stimulating answer to that 
question. 





























Bpereesirie® farming is the tool 
with which Master Farmer J. Frank 
Williams, of Sumter County, S. C., has 
hewed out success. His was not a fool- 
ish diversification that manifests itself in 
trying some of everything and jumping 
from this to that without plan or pur- 
pose, but a diversification based on the 
fundamental idea of crops plus livestock. 
Frank Williams and Mrs. Williams 
(who was Florence Hendricks) were rais- 
ed on farms in Pickens County. He gradu- 
ated at Clemson College in 1904 and she 
at Winthrop the same year. Two years 
later they were married and farmed in 
Pickens until they moved to Sumter 
County in 1908, where he became county 
agent and agricultural teacher in the 
General Sumter Memorial School under 
the far-sighted late Col. J. J. Dargan. 
He served continually as county agent 
here until he voluntarily gave up the 
work in 1924 in order to devote all of his 
time to farming. 
Soon after he came to Sumter he 
bought the old rundown Needwood plan- 
tation in the historic old Stateburg com- 





munity. Soon the 
spacious old resi- 
dence was reno- 
vated, hedge rows 
cleared off, the 
beautiful grove 
cleared out, and it 
began to look as 
if someone lived 
there again. He 
paid $8,000 for 
this original tract 
of 164 acres, pay- 
ing $4,000 in cash 
(all he had), and 
through hard 
work, thrift, and 
saving succeeded 
in paying the 
balance in three 


years. Since then adjoining land has been J. Frank Wil- 
bought from time to time, paying cash [i@™s, Mrs. Wil- 
for all purchases, until he now owns their children. 
647 acres of fine land unencumbered. Unfortunately for 


After having known the family inti- the other five 
mately for a number of years, I feel safe children were not 
in saying that the success they have had ure was 


With This Equipment and Hard Work, J. Frank Williams Became a Master Farmer 





did not just hap- 


pen. It is due to By? J. M. ELEAZER 


the fact that a hard 
working and capa- County Agent, Sumter County, S. C. 


ble man _ married 
an industrious and 
capable woman. In 
addition to being 
masters of the art 
o1-Latminyg, a's 
they are, they have 
reared one of the 
finest families in 











® 
A 10-room_ colonial 
house built in 1835. 
The timbers in this 
house were so Care- 
fully selected and 
have been so_ well 
preserved by paint E 
that it will probably 
be a comfortable and 
protecting home for 
another 95 years. 





























































Raising a dust instead of boll weevils. Mas- 
ter Farmer Williams raises cotton at a profit 
notwithstanding heavy infestation with wee- 
vils. Note the efficient equipment and the 
splendid coverage of the cotton plants with 
calcium arsenate. 


the state—ten 
children whose 
ages represent ev- 
ery even number 
from 2 to 20 in- 
clusive. And _ the 
children have either 
graduated or are 
being educated at 
Clemson, or Win- 
throp, or in the 
public schools. 








By far the great- 
est asset on_ this 
farm is these fine, 
~. . healthy — children, 
: = who are accustom- 
ed to farm work 
and delight at do- 
ing the chores that 
fall to their lot. 
When we were 


(Concluded on 
page 14) 





Part of the Guernsey herd on the Williams 

farm. The corner of forest is a part of Mr. 

Williams’ 200-acre timber and wood crop held 

in reserve for sale any time when ready cash 
is needed for new enterprises. 












Frank Williams believes in legumes and 
became a Master Farmer very largely be- 
cause he has long followed a legume and 
livestock program. Note velvet beans at the 
top of 8-foot cornstalks by July 26. 
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our photographer 
and our readers, 


present when pic- 
taken. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV.J.W HOLLAND DD 


The Home Bulwark 


WOMAN writes me, “My husband 

and sons grow angry at the cattle 
and horses and beat them. What can I 
do about it?” 





I was shown to- 
day a statement from 
a report given at a 
national, convention 
of the Humane So- 
ciety. One thing in- 
terested me greatly. 
It was that “The 
services of the So- 
ciety have never yet 
been needed in a 
Christian home.” 

That is a sentence worth thinking about. 
In these days when so many pens are 
lifted against the old-fashioned home; 
when so many millions of people have set 
aside their home ties, it is refreshing to 
find this unmistakable evidence of the 
value of Christianity in helping to tame 
the animal nature which is in each one 
of us. 

Religion has had many crimes commit- 
ted in its name, many foolish things have 
been said in its defense, but here is a 
proof of its value. It does help to make 
people kinder to dumb animals. He who 
beats his beast is himself a dumb animal. 


1979 


The distant ancestors of the American 
people were barbarians until the gospel 
was brought to them. The ancient Saxons 
dreamed of going to a heaven where 
they could drink wine forever from cups 
made from the skulls of their slain ene- 
mies. In four hundred years these sav- 
age forebears of ours became _ tender- 
hearted gentlemen. The Christian who is 
cruel is simply misnamed. 

With our animal inheritance, we need 
the softening influence of prayer and love 
to make us considerate of others. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


Love ever works by the law of kind- 
ness. In Proverbs we have a picture of 
the perfect woman: “She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness.” 


197 


I will never forget what the reading 
of Black Beauty did for me as a youth. 
Like most boys reared on the farm, I 
was impatient with the animals. If they 
did not do as I wished, I often hurt them 
by clubbing them or throwing things at 
them. Then that book fell into my hands. 
From that time on I never whipped or 
mistreated a horse or a cow. 

With some, it is considered a matter 
of pride to hurt a lower creature. We 
lower ourselves when we do it. If you 


Aunt Piet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I can’t imagine why Ella wasn’t at 
church Sunday. She wasn’t sick, an’ I 
seen her buyin’ a new hat Friday after- 
noon.” 

“No wonder Jane’s children are dis- 
obedient. It must be hard to mind a boss 
that don’t seem to have a lick o’ sense.” 


can beat an animal, save for the purpose 
of self-defense, there is an untamed sav- 
age somewhere in your heart. 

If a boy is known by the company he 
keeps, a Christian man is known by the 
way he keeps his animals. 


17 


I have a word to say for the horse 
that plows the fields, and does most of 
the drudgery, even in this day of the 
tractor. If I were a horse, I am certain 
I should like to be in the stable of a real 
Christian farmer. 


I say a word for the patient cow—the 
foster mother of half the children of the 
country. She is the best animal friend 
we have, and is entitled to friendly shel- 
ter and treatment. Her eyes are the most 
beautiful of all the lower animal crea- 
tion. The classic beauty of the ancient 
Greek mythology was Juno whom Homer 
called “Ox-eyed Juno.” 


I speak for the family dog, whom boys 
tease and hurt and men kick and cuff. 
He is the one creature who loves enough 
to lick the hand that whips him. He will 
guard little children with the fidelity of 
a nurse, and will stand in dumb grief at 
our graves. 

Perhaps the animals have no souls, but 
they who have Christian hearts in their 
breasts will not abuse them. 


A fillle Sevm 
On Good Hh. 


ealth 
F. M. Reersrer, M.D. 


Shall We Take It Hot or Cold? 


ERY hot broth, soup, coffee, or tea 

is very fine on a cold day in the 
winter, and likewise, ice cream and iced 
tea are elegant on a hot day in the sum- 
mer, but extremes of 
temperature in the 
stomach are as a rule, 
not good. 


Taking food too 
hot or too cold, day 
after day, often 
gives rise to serious 
disturbances. The 
mouth is the testing 
ground for food, 
and rejects at once 
food that is too hot or too cold. 


Ice cream and ices should be eaten 
slowly. We should bear in mind the fact 
that we can get accustomed to food that 
is too hot or too cold, and we should be 
very careful about this. 


177 

Moderately hot or cold drinks do no 
harm, but should be taken slowly in small 
quantities at a time—if taken at mealtime. 
But drinks that are too hot or too cold, 
when continuously taken, may lead to ir- 
ritation or serious trouble of the stom- 
ach. Too hot food often leads to ulcera- 
tion of the stomach. Ulcer of the stom- 
ach is often seen among cooks, because 
they are often tasting hot foods to see if 
they are seasoned right. Here is a strik- 
ing statement on this subject that I ran 
across the other day :— 

“Tt is said that in certain parts of the 
Far East, cancer is frequent among the 
male population and rare among the 
women. The men live alone and live on 
rice—eaten very hot—while the left over 
rice which is cold and not re-heated, is 
consumed by the women.” 

177 

Because digestion is dependent upon a 
good, healthy set of teeth, and because 
sudden, decided changes of temperature 
affect the enamel of the teeth by crack- 
ing it up and thereby start decay and 
other dental troubles, we should be most 
careful about taking something very hot 
in the mouth and then following it im- 
mediately with something extremely cold, 
as for an example—hot coffee and then 
ice cream. 


Let us remember that good old adage: 








F. M. REGISTER 


“When reason rules, the appetite obeys.” 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Thirteen Things To Do Now 


UT in some rutabaga turnips. Prepare 
ground for the regular turnip sowing in 
August. 


2. If weeds are in the orchard, dig them up, 
or at least cut them off, so they will not 
produce seed. 


3. Keep the strawber- 
ry plants free of weeds 
and grass, as the plants 
that will produce next 
year’s berries are de- 
veloping now. 


4. To get garden seed 
to come up when the 
weather is really dry, 
cover top of rows with 
old sacks or hay and 
keep moist. until 
sprouting starts. 


5. If water is available, irrigate the garden 
during real dry spells. Don’t sprinkle. Soak 
the ground and let it alone until it dries out 
again. 


6. Disk the peach orchard soon after harv st 
to destroy the pupae stage of worms that 
are in the soil, as well as to kill weeds and 
grass. 


7. Go over the peach trees and remove brok- 
en, weak, or otherwise injured branches. Such 
may be found in almost every orchard after 
the crop is taken off. 


8. If a fall crop of Irish potatoes hasn’t 
been planted, put in some now. Cover 5 to 7 
inches deep and plant on a fertile and moist 
piece of ground. 


9. Clean the garden of all weeds and rem- 
nants of old vegetables. If all of the garden 
space is not to be planted to fall crops, sow 
to cowpeas. 


10. For best results, don’t let vegetables, 
such as cucumbers, peppers, eggplants, etc., 
ripen seed. Pull off the fruit before this stage 
of development is reached. 


11. Puddle the roots of plants when setting 
during dry, hot weather. If this is done and 
the plants are shaded for a few days with old 
papers, berry boxes, or other material of this 
kind, a goodly percentage of them should live. 


12. Strawberry plants set now, even in Upper 
South, will produce some fruit next spring. 
They may be set in Middle South as late as 
August and in the Lower South in Septem- 
ber and October and still produce fruit next 
spring. 

13. Can the surplus fruits and vegetables 
for which a satisfactory price as fresh produce 
cannot be obtained. Such of this canned stuff 
as is not needed at home may usually be 
sold at satisfactory prices during the winter. 


When-to Plant Beans For Late 
Market 


poked should snapbeans be planted 
for the late fall market? What 
varieties are best?” 

It takes snapbeans under average con- 
ditions, from 60 to 80 days to be ready 
for harvest from the time of planting. 
Therefore, where frost normally appears 
about November 1, plant the latter part 
of August to first of September. If it 
appears around October 15, then plant 
the first part of August. Stringless 
Green Pod and Refugee are two good 
fall varieties, inasmuch as they resist 
somewhat the bean blight, which is of- 
ten quite troublesome in the fall. Ten- 
nessee Green Pod and the Golden Wax 
Bush also resist this disease fairly well. 


Vegetables For Fall Garden 


OST all vegetables that are planted 

in spring may be planted through- 
out the South from late July on through 
August and into September. To make 
the garden the most valuable, plant be- 
tween now and early September, depend- 
ing on whether one is in the upper, mid- 
dle, or lower part of the South, the fol- 
lowing: Snapbean, beet, cabbage, carrot, 
collard, celery, roasting ear corn, endive, 
kale, lettuce, onion, English pea, radish, 
rutabaga, spinach, Swiss chard, tomato, 
turnip, and turnip salad. If real effort 
is made to produce a good fall and win- 
ter garden and some or all the above 
mentioned vegetables are planted and 
properly cared for, it will be surprising 
what an abundance of fall and winter 
vegetables may be grown. Let’s give the 
fall garden a real chance by doing our 
part. If a start hasn’t already been made, 
let’s make it now. 





L. A. NIVEN 
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Announcing 


The AUTO-PRIME 
JUNIOR PUMP 


The BABY 
NIAGARA 





AUTO-PRIME 
DEVELOPMENT 
Ends High Cost of 


Fresh Running Water 


VERYONE can now enjoy the 
health, comfort aad conveni- 
ences of automatic faucet sup- 

ply, thanks to the new Y¥Y NI- 
AGARA! Sensationally low-priced 
yet has the same features as other 
Only one moving part, no metal to 





Auto-Prime units. — 
metal contact—nothing to repair or replace when prop- 


erly installed. Automatic, self-priming after initial 
start. Saves up to 22% in electricity. Capacity 160 to 
300 gallons per hour depending on suction lift and 
pressures. Suction lift 28 ft. at 1,000 ft. alt. No large 
capacity tank required. Yet unbelievably low cost! LG 
vestigate NOW! Coupon brings valuable facts FREE. 


The AUTO-PRIME PUMP 


THE AUTO-PRIME PUMP CO., 
Dept. H-170, 805 E. 72nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
“A Pump To Fit Any Pocketbook’’ 
CAPACITIES FROM 160 TO 4.000 G GALS. PER HOUR 
[a Aute-Prime Pump Ce., Dest. H-170, i 
« 805 E. 72nd St., Cleveland, o. i 
Send me facts about economical water supply and 
details of your new low-cost BABY NIAGARA | 

Pump, without cost or obligation. 


| PIANED. Spi vccccercccsssncsscovevsessovesesseoting 
DGGEORS cccccccccccccccvccccvccccvesscceccoevese | 
J Clty... cceeecccccrecceccceecs State.......-..-e- | 





ARG AIN’ THIS MONTH ‘ 


Pll: fealaan 


» Votes, 


ma 
Seb NOMONEY 


“és ¥ delivery ae 
$3 yy. eee 


693 Broadway, Dep. R -67,N.Y.C. 
Send NO 
Money 





f Ladies’ or Gents’ 
models. Richly en- 
graved 25 yr. cases. 
EelaS mogvOnients 


Money back it aa t detiahted. 
Bradley, H-375, MA 











DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 





can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
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4-H Club Members 


Thirty-nine States Were Represented 


ROM June 18 through the 24th, dele- 


gates from 39 states met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the fourth national 
farm boys’ and girls’ 4-H club camp. 


All of the Southern 
States were repre- 
sented, two boys and 
two girls being sent 


from each except 
Georgia which had 


only one girl pres- 
ent. It would be 
hard to find any- 
where a more intel- 
ligent, alert, joyous 
group of young peo- 
ple than these who had been chosen for 
their splendid accomplishments in club 
projects and club leadership. 





ELISE PHILLIPS 


As guests of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the campers were supplied with 
comfortable tents on the lawn directly 
in front of the magnificent new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Building and in full 
view of the towering Washington Monu- 
ment. Here, with their chaperones and 
leaders, they spent a busy week with 
every minute filled with sight seeing, 
meetings, games, and talks from leaders 
of agriculture. 


The mornings were given over to meet- 
ings and conferences. Some of the out- 
standing speakers who addressed the dele- 
gates were: Dr. C. B. Smith, Chief, Of- 
fice of Codperative Extension Work, 
Washington, D. C., who extended a greet- 


* 


Reading from left to right, the South Carolina delegates are: Lonny I, Landrum, state 
Harper Welborn; Julia Mae Arnette; 


home demonstration agent; 


Monts; L. L. Vaughan, county farm agent. 


ing from the Department of Agriculture 
on the first morning; the Hon. Renick W. 
Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who spoke on the second day; Mr. 
James C. Stone, Vice Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board; and the Hon. Flor- 
ence E. Allen, Judge of the Ohio Supreme 
Court. Judge: Allen is the only woman 
occupying such a position in the United 
States. Mrs. Herbert Hoover was pres- 
ent at the 1929 4-H camp but was unable 
to attend this year. She sent the campers 
a most charming letter expressing her 
regrets. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Experiment Farm at Belts- 
ville, Maryland; Mt. Vernon, home of 
George Washington; Mount St. Alban’s 
Cathedral; the Smithsonian Institution, 
where among thousands of other interest- 
in objects Lindy’s plane, the Spirit of St. 
Louis, is on view, are only a part of the 
places visited on the afternoon sight seeing 
trips. 


A call at the White House was a high 
light, and pictures were taken of the en- 
tire delegation with President Hoover in 
the center. The President gave permis- 
sion for the 4-H club members, to use 


SORT RE SESS 


their own cameras in taking his 
picture, a privilege never before 
extended to any but staff photog- 
raphers. 

the 


account of 


Of course no 














The Progressive Farmer 


Meet in Washington 


at the Fourth National Club Camp 


By ELISE PHILLIPS 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“One of the most interesting 
events was the camp fire. At a 
given signal everyone left the tents 
and formed a large circle around 
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NATIONAL BOYS & GIRLS RGA 
4-H CLUB CAMP 
hee “ > ‘ 








Percy Anderson; Hattie 


camp would be complete without mention 
of the banquet. It took place on the eve- 
ning of the 21st at the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building. A tour 
of the United States was conducted by 
the 4-H* members, boys and girls from 
the various sections describing their parts 
of the country for the benefit of those 
who had not visited them. Zella Childers 
of Oklahoma, W. C. Wright of Texas, 
Harry Tucker of Georgia, and Paul Rose 
of Virginia were among those who took 
part in this program. The whole Southern 
group sang several Negro spirituals with 
fine effect. 


A broadcast over a national hook-up 
with Secretary of Agriculture Hyde as 
one of the speakers was the principal 
event of Monday evening. The movies 
were not neglected, an afternoon meeting 
being filmed for the news reels. Secre- 
tary Hyde spoke during this program 
also, the delegates sang accompanied by 
the United States Marine Band, and the 
boys staged a thrilling pillow fight. 

The 4-H Forage, the daily newspaper 
issued by the campers, contained some in- 
teresting comments by the boys and girls, 
Here’s how Mary Pillsbury of Massa- 
chusetts described the first camp. fire :— 


other halls looking at paintings and 
carvings, listening to the guide’s dis- 
cussions. Next we were taken to the 
Representative Chamber. Here we saw 
the speaker of the House, Mr. Long- 
worth, call the House to order. Out of 
435 representatives making up the House, 
only a few were present at this particu- 
lar time, although this did not keep us 
from seeing Congress in session.” 

The whole spirit of the camp is well 
summed up in a speech made by the Hon, 
John J. McSwain in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He said in part :— 

“But, coming back to these boys and 
girls of the 4-H clubs, I welcome them 
to their Nation’s Capitol and to the gal- 
leries of the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in their Nation’s Capitol, and 
I believe that they carry with them back 
to their homes the good wishes and the 
Godspeed of all Members of the House. 
We congratulate them upon their success 
as winners, and we congratulate the boys 
and girls back home who entered the 
contest and failed to win it. Though they 
failed to win the first prize of a nice trip, 
they are, nevertheless, winners in the 
knowledge that they have received in the 
contest and the zeal that they have 
displayed and developed. I congratu- 


Reading from left to right, the Virginia dele- 
gates are: Hallie L. Hughes, state club agent; 
Garnett Mason; Lillian Hope; Paul Rose; 
Louise Bradley; C. A. Montgomery, state club 
agent. 

—Photos by U. S. D. A. 
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Reading from left to right, the North 


tension specialist; Lena Early; 
Moose; L. R. Harrill, state club leader. 


the giant four leaf clover on the lawn. 
The council was opened by the club 
pledge. Everyone joined in saying this. 

“At the request of the chief, different 
members gave rules of the council circle. 
Zella Childers of Oklahoma gave a very 
interesting Indian story. She told of the 
little Indian boy who stole a brand of fire 
from the fire witches on top of a moun- 
tain and thus brought fire to the earth. 
During the talk the bonfire was lighted. 
All the members joined in singing and 
then various groups challenged each other 
to musical solos, pantomines, acrobatic 
stunts, and group singing.” 


The visit to the Capitol was written 
up by James Cooper of Alabama. He 
said :-— 

“Upon arriving at the Capitol we were 
met by a guide. The guide conducted us 
into the large hall just inside of the front 
entrance. Here he told us all about the 
many paintings and carvings, who did 
the painting, and where the scenes were 
taken. 


“Hastening down the narrow hall we 
came to the Senate Chamber. Here 
the guide described the elaborate cham- 
ber. As we looked on with intense in- 
terest, the guide pointed out Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis, the Speaker of the Sen- 
ate. From here we went through 


Carolina delegates are: 
Ellenson McDougald; Mary Emma Powell; 


Elizabeth Cornelius, ex- 
Paul Edwards 


late their leaders and instructors; I con- 
gratulate the several departments of ag- 
riculture in the states, and the state 
agricultural colleges and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. I hope this 
great movement of club work among our 
young people on the farms will spread 
and that a genuine and intelligent love 
for agriculture will become universal 
among the young people reared on the 
farm. 


“I want to see the boys and girls in all 
the clubs conducted by the various exten- 
sion services of the Department of Agri- 
culture have a pride in their work and 
hold up their heads both literally and 
metaphorically, as persons of prime im- 
portance in our civilization. I hope when 
the winners in the 4-H clubs come to 
Washington next year, if Congress be then 
in session, that they will form on the 
central front steps of the Capitol and that 


ss PATTERNS et 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| gees ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your ordef 
sheet, being sure to state number and siz¢ 
of pattern wanted. Address your orders to 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmeth 
at your nearest office. 
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Pattern Department 











2585—The cape collar is holding its own as 


the favorite summer fashion. Here 
it adds smartness to a simple frock 
that is daintily feminine and at the 
same time easily made. Eyelet em- 
broidered batiste, voile, or chiffon 
might be used for this model which 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 

2601—The younger set keeps up-to-date in 
this smart frock that follows grown- 
up fashions by having cape sleeves, 
a front panel, and circular skirt. Pale 
yellow shantung is a popular choice 











for this style, or voile in the same 
color can be used. The pattern is 
designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
39-inch material. 

3472—Modified princess lines are used for 
an afternoon dress that is especially 
becoming to the slim figure. Cream * 
white crepe or damask is extremely 
smart for this type of dress. A very 
new note is to wear dark brown slip- 
pers and other accessories with these 
white costumes. The pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 39-inch material 
with 5 yards of binding. 








all Members of both the House and Sen- 
ate that desire to congratulate them may 
go in person and shake hands with them, 
and that some enterprising photographer 
will make a photograph of this group 
with the great Capitol and its dome in 
the background, thus symbolizing how 
these young people are representatives of 
the strength and glory of the nation.” 





| MODERN HATCHERIES HELP | 
| TO IMPROVE POULTRY 


CORRESPONDENT complains of 

the poor quality of chicks sold by 
hatcheries after experience with only one. 
A few years ago, when commercial hatch- 
eries were new and many who had little 
or no knowledge of the business were 
entering this field, we received many com- 
plaints. Now we get very few. 





Hatcheries now specialize on high 
quality stock, aid in the standardization 
of farm flocks, and supply the breeds 
and strains of breeds best suited to mar- 
ket demands. The hatcheries have learned 
that they must satisfy their customers. 

A significant element in the hatchery 
business is the entry of the packer into 
this new field. With an eye to future 
business he plans to improve the quality 
of the chickens from which he buys his 
supplies—he must have good quality 
fowls and eggs. Certified hatcheries have 
spread high producing strains of chick- 
ens pretty well over the South. Hatch- 
eries and purebred high producing strains 
have come to stay. 


| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


at H 


ONDAY, July 21.—To avoid shrink- 
ing, iron cotton voiles before they 
are dry, 


Tuesday, July 








: 22.—Stockings of pale 
Pink, blue, green, and yellow are being 
worn with matching summer frocks by 
the younger women who follow fashion’s 
whims, 

Wednesday, July 23.—Either plain let- 
tuce or fruit salad takes new interest 
When served with pineapple dressing. 
Here is a recipe:— 

2 Pineapple Dressing.—One and one-half cups 
iice from canned pineapple, 2 tablespoons 


sugar, 2 tablespoons cornstarch, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 eggs, lemon juice, dash of celery, salt, 
paprika. Combine pineapple juice with the 
sugar, cornstarch, and seasonings mixed to- 
gether, and cook until clear, stirring con- 
stantly. Add beaten eggs and continue cook- 
ing until thick. Chill and add lemon juice 
to give a tart refreshing flavor. Before us- 
ing, fold in whipped cream—a very little for 
lettuce salad, more for fruit salad. 

Thursday, July 24—Don’t forget that 
baby gets thirsty these hot days. Offer 
it water that has been boiled and cooled. 

Friday, July 25.—Have you taken your 
vacation yet? Don’t put it off too late. 
The tourist camps in most of the large 
cities are sanitary, comfortable, and 
cheap. Why not motor to one of them 
and make it your headquarters while you 
see the surrounding country? 

Saturday, July 26—Some housekeepers 
find a carpet sweeper of the toy size use- 
ful for picking up bits of thread, lint, 


and ashes between regular sweeping 
times. Why not look at them in town 
today ? 

Sunday, July 27—“Everyone is re- 


sponsible for the evil his influence might 
have prevented.”—John Stuart Mill. 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Swiss Chard as a Green Feed for 
Poultry 

ANY poultry raisers think that be- 

cause there is plenty of green grass 
during the summer months, no other is 
needed. But grass soon toughens and the 
chickens do not relish it. For quick 
growth and best results the young grow- 
ing chickens must. have green feed after 
the fourth week. : 





I have found nothing more satisfac- 
tory than Swiss chard. Lettuce and other 
greens are good, but for quantity and 
tenderness in all stages of growth, the 
chard has proved best for me. Two or 
three rows through the garden provide 
greens for the family table when wanted 
and for the poultry as well until severe 
frost kills it. 

I like to feed it at noon and I enjoy 
watching the chickens tear it to bits. I 
think it helps to keep them out of the 
garden. MRS. L. R. McALLISTER. 

Shenandoah County, Va. 








16 PIECE 


JADE GREEN 
LUNCHEON 































For bridge 
teas or lunch- 
_eons glassware is 
now the proper service. be 
Realizing that the particular - re 
housewives everywhere will all wish toown 
a new bridge-set, we have contracted with 
one of the big manufacturers for their most 
popular design. 

There are 16 pieces in the set, and you can 
see from the picture above how beautiful it is. 
If you purchased this set at a store, it would 
cost you at least $5.00, but all Luzianne Cof- 
fee users can obtain one either from their 
grocer or direct from us by mail for only 


3 Luzianne Coupons and $149 
Ask Your Grocer or Write Us 


Be sure to act quickly to get one 
of these 16 piece Jade Green Lunch- 
eon Sets. If your grocer hasn’t a 
set ready for you, send 3 Luzianne 
Coupons and $1.49 direct to us, and 
we will mail you a set postage paid 
immediately. 


elas Ae 









Luzianne Guarantee 


If after using the entire con- 
tents of a can of Luzianne (ac- 
cording to directions) you are 
not satisfied in every respect, 
your grocer will refund the 
money you paid for it. 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


100% GOOD 
hs V la op tc 
640 Magazine Street 


New Orleans 
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Holsteins 
Write today for 
"Holsteins for Profit”? 

Yhe Extension Service 
HOLSTEIN-ZFRIESIAN 

ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 

Room P-601, 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Til. 





You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn 
more, showing our Big order-pulling tailoring 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tail- 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan. 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. U-223 Chicago 




















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the RRERy 

subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive QS 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Rirmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
I 

Psalms 19:14.—Let the words of my mouth, 
and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my 
redeemer. 


Your Scout Problems Solved 
= OW may I become a scout?” Fill 
out and send in the membership 
blank printed on this page. As soon as 
your application is received you will be 
given full instructions about beginning 
and Lone Scout will begin coming to you 
each month. 





x* * * 


“T am a Second Class Scout. Our troop 
has disbanded and J want to transfer to 
the Lone Scout Division, so I won't have 
to drop out of scouting. Can I get credit 
for the work I have already done?” Yes. 
We are sending to you a transfer blank. 

* * * 


“To whom should I go to pass my 
merit badge tests?” Ordinarily, your 
Adult Friend alone will not certify to 
the passing of merit badge subjects. If 
you are not near a local Court of Honor 
then it is recommended that you select 
three or more men in the community to 
become the examiners. For further in- 
formation about this write to Lone Scout 
Division, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

x Ok Ok 


“When and where do tribes meet?” It 
depends on local conditions. Meetings 
should be arranged at a time and place 
most convenient for the majority of the 
members. 

x * * 

“What length of time should be de- 
voted to a tribe meeting?” A tribe meet- 
ing should not last more than three hours 
for an afternoon meeting, and an evening 
meeting should not be over two hours, 
held possibly from 7 :30 to 9:30 p. m. 

* * * 


“What type of program should be fol- 
lowed at a meeting?” Many suggestions 
for meetings are contained in the Hand- 
book for Scoutmasters, the Handbook for 
Boys, the Handbook for Patrol Leaders, 
and the How Book of Scouting. A short 
time should be allowed for an opening 
ceremony and tribe business, and there 
should be a period for instruction and 
preparation for scout advancement in 
rank and merit badge program. A special 
speaker, instructor, or demonstrator might 
be invited for this particular period such 
as the local doctor to teach first aid, the 
county agent to present subjects relating 
to agriculture. The last part of the meet- 
ing should be devoted to recreational ac- 
tivities, to include songs, games, cheers, 
stunts, and possibly the serving of re- 
freshments. A suitable closing exercise 
should be prepared for each meeting. 

* * * 


“How may troop scouts and troop scout 
leaders help promote scouting and extend 
this program to rural boys?” By taking 
hikes into rural and village areas, con- 
ducting demonstrations of scouting, ex- 
plaining the program, and showing boys 
how to become scouts. All Lone Scouts 
secured by troop scouts might be affil- 
iated with the troop, under the leadership 
of tribe scoutmaster, and secure leader- 
ship and codperation from the troop. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—A number of scouts 
have asked us to send copies of the PFT 
handbook to their Adult Friend, as we told 
you last month we would be glad to do. The 
offer still holds good. All you need to do 
is to send us the name and address of your 
Adult Friend asking that we send him a copy 
of the handbook. 

Il 


Our Achievement Club.—Nearly every farm 


NY sahesictiers to UndlePF fare of ProgressiveFarmer 
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A 


f~ 


to 17 


boy or girl has plenty of work to do and a 
fews days of rest or recreation at some time 
during the year is very beneficial. We can’t 
become well rounded men and women by 
either all work or all play. That’s why re- 
quirement 4 was made one of the rules of 
the Achievement Club. 


An afternoon off for a hunt or a fishing 
trip or a visit to a girl friend is not enough. 
It must be something that is a real change 
from the regular farm or home duties and of 
at least one day’s duration. Too, it must 
be something done during the year 1930. Re- 
ports should read, ‘I attended our county 
club camp on Blue Creek, July 8 and 9, 1930,” 
or “I spent a week with my cousin, Mary 
Jones, in Whitesville, June 7-14,” or “I went 
on a two days’ fishing trip to Otter Lake, 
July 1 and 2, 1930.” Be exact in telling what 
you did. 

Notice that if you cannot take a vacation 
of any kind you may- meet this requircment 
by writing a short story about some espe- 
cially interesting spot in your community. 

Ill 


For Scouts Only.—To any scout who is in- 
terested in writing and contributing honors 





LUNGE. into Scout 
ing for all that 
youre worth’ , 

















Tindell, LSQ, 
Binfield, Tenn. (12). 


—By Theodore E, 


this message from Theodore E,. Tindell, GC, 
LSQ, Binfield, Tenn., should be of interest: 
“‘*The American Literator’ is now entering 
upon its second year and we would appreciate 
a word from the fellows from the South.” 


For Everybody.—If you have an 
Uncle P, F.’s column send it in. 


idea for 


Sincerely yours, 


P. S. Lone Scout Johnson Cooper, 
Purlear, N. C., would like to hear from 
brother scouts. 


Do)ouTi 
9 fanday [ch Wl fesson? 


Moses, the Courageous Leader 

(Lesson for July 20, 1930: Exodus 1:8-14; 
2:1-22; 3:1-14; 11:1-10 and 23-29. Golden Text: 
Hebrews 11:27.) 





I 


When was Moses born and when did he die? 

Moses was born 1578 B. C. He died in 1459 
B. C. at the age of 120. 
Il 


How did he become introduced into the 
court of Pharaoh? 


Fearing the growing power of the Israelites, 
Pharaoh ordered that all male children should 
be killed at birth. Moses’ mother set him 
afloat on the river Nile in a basket. Pharaoh’s 
daughter found the child and adopted him. 


Ill 

When and why did he leave Egypt? 

Moses spent 40 years in the court of Phara- 
oh. Then he killed an overseer who was abus- 
ing a Jewish slave and was obliged to flee 
for his life. He went into the land of Midian 
where he became a farmer. 


IV 

How did Moses receive the commandment 
to lead the children of Israel o of the land 
of Egypt? 

In Midian, Moses beheld a bush which 
burned but was not consumed; from it came 
the voice of Jehovah commanding him to re- 
turn to Egypt and free his people. He did 
so at the age of 80 years. 


Vv 


What happened on the Passover? 

Moses had been promised that his people 
go frée but Pharaoh interfered with their de- 
parture. Jehovah struck down the Egyptian 
children but spared the Israelites. This oc- 
curred on the Paschal feast. The Israelites 
marked their door posts with the blood of 
the sacrificial lamb tht the angel of death 
might pass over. Thus the feast of the Pass- 
over received its name. 


VI 


How long were the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness? Forty years. 


Where did Moses receive the ten command- 
ments? On Mount Sinai. 
Vill 
How were the Israelites led through the 
wilderness and on what were they fed? 
Led by day by a pillar of smoke and by 
night by a pillar of fire. They were fed upon 
manna which dropped nightly from heaven. 
Ix 
Why was Moses refused ‘the privilege of 
entering the promised land? 
Moses once took credit for an act (bring- 
ing water from the rock at Kadesh) which 
he should have attributed to Jehovah. Be- 
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read and understand :— 


6D. 


new P. F. 
privileges of the Boy 


Name 2. ccccccccsccccccccesesvccvcccscccesccccce : 
* (Print your name and address plainly) 
‘ Nationality.......... Venn duskassausineakoatcceeue 
Street No... osccccccccccocecescosoce P. O. Box. 
Coccnncndevicadsnenvananhocdsudaabhes County 
Becured Wye ccacoscccccccccsecvesecosscvesccecess 





APPLICATION FOR SCOUT MEMBERSHIP 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
This membership fee entitles me to one year’s subscription to THE LONE 

UT, the National Official Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the 
T. handbook, “Along the Lone Scout Trail’; and to all the 
4 out organization. 
, white boy 12 years old or older.) 

I understand that I must pass the Tenderfoot tests before receiving my membership 
2 certificate or before I am entitled to wear the uniform. 
4 
a 


ererrrrrrrerrrererrrerrrrere rire) 


Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS ‘ 
RALEIGH, N. C. ‘ 


2244444446666 660600006060600002- 


(Membership is open to any 


26002. 


errr rrrererererererrrrrrry) 
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The Progressive Far 


cause he set himself up against God, it wa 
decreed he might only see the promised land, 


x 


Where did Moses die and what are we tol 
about his burial? 


Moses died on Mount Moab. After leading 
his people for 40 years; he looked down inj 
the promised land, died, and was_ buried 
But his burial place is lost and no man knoyys 
his sepulchre. 










| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


















OF ALL THE TENNIS 
PLAYERS oOoR BABY 
IS THE CBEST OF 

ALL— His RACKET 
IS IMMENSE Ano 
HE DOESNT Miss 



































HERE'S ONE Sevr A 
IW/ BY THELMA HaupEe— 
PRINCE EDWARD Co-vaA. ines 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


You never hear the bee complain; 
Nor hear it weep and wail. 
But if it wish, it can unfold 
A very painful tail. 
—Sent in by Austie Carter, 
Lumpkin County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


John Henry Trull, Union County, N. C. 
Dorothy Tanner, Madison County, Va. 
Thelma Hunt, Chesterfield County, S. C. 
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| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | bom 
1 LAME a hu 
some 

2 
A nt 

3 
da 
4 . 
Sir 
5 DUCK sino! 

(Copyright by Public Ledger) 

with 


Solve the Lame Duck by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. At 
answer will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


frag 
witl 


the 





4 
| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 





Tu 
Solution to Lame-Duck: 1, Lame; 2 one 
Lace; 3, Lack; 4, Luck; 5, Duck. over t 


e * e e , 
Willie Willis fays 
= 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 




































































“Mary didn’t cheat when she traded 
me a piece of gum for a bite of my pit 
but I didn’t know a girl’s mouth wo 
stretch like that.” 

“T ain’t mad at anybody in the world 
now unless it’s the man that started this 
table manners business.” . 
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Berore secret suffering breaks 
out in open revolt—hefore the little 


home is irretrievably shattered by 
a husband’s strong pipe — can’t 
something be done? Certainly. 


A new pipe will help, or even an 


old pipe cleaned and filled with 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s favorite 
smoking mixture. It is really milder, 
with no sacrifice of richness and 
fragrance. It really is as popular 
with the smoked-at as it is with 


the smoker. 


TUNE IN on “‘The Raleigh Revue” every 
Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. (New York Time), 
over the WEAF coast-to-coast network of N. B.C, 














NO WONDER HE WONDERED 


Saxophone Player (after finishing number)— 
“What was that we just played?” 


OF GOOD VISIBILITY 


“Officer,” said a 300-pound lady, “could you 
see me across the street?” 
“Madam, I could see you three blocks away.” 


DON’T BE SELFISH 


Teacher—“You remember the story of Daniel 
in the lion’s den, Howard?” 
Howard—“Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher—“What lesson do 
te’ 

Howard—“That we shouldn’t eat everything 
we see.” 

WONDERFUL ENDURANCE 


Deacon—“So your congregation didn’t give 
you a vacation last year?” 

Minister—“Not a week; not even a day.” 
Deacon—“‘Well! well! They are the hardest 
people to tire out I ever heard of.” 


CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 


Author—“This is the plot of my story. A 
midnight scene. Two burglars creep stealth- 
ily toward the house. They climb a wall and 
force open a window and enter the room, the 
clock strikes one.” 

Sweet Thing (breathlessly)—““Which one?” 


we learn from 


HELP WANTED 


Bride—“‘How do you like these biscuits?” 
Newlywed (absent mindedly)—“Did you make 
these with your own little hands?” 

Bride (hesitatingly)—“‘Why; yes.” 
Newlywed (mentally absent)—“Who lifted 
them out of the stove for you?” 


WHY PREACHERS ARE 


“Mayn’t I be a preacher when I grow up?” 
asked the small boy. “Of course you may, my 
pet, if you want to,’ his mother replied. “Yes, 
I do. I s’pose I’ve got to go to church all 
my life, anyway, and it’s a good deal harder 
to sit still than to stand up and holler.’”—Boy- 
lan. 

A REAL QUARREL 


Browne was loaded up with parcels when 
his friend met him. 

“Been doing a bit of shopping?” asked the 
friend. 


“Yes. I’ve bought my wife two new hats, 
two boxes of chocolates, and a string of 
pearls.” 


“Good heavens! What an awful quarrel 
you must have had!” 


LAZINESS PERSONIFIED 


A Negro was inspecting a friend’s horse. 

“You say dat hawse is lazy?” 

“Lazy? Man—looka dat fly on his nose. 
Pesters him consid’able, but he’s waitin’ till 
dey’s two or three befo’ he bothers *bout 
sneezin’ ’em off.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Sepretent, 1980, by 











Pe nae 
DoctuH ‘Low OLE | 
‘OMAN BIN EATIN’ 
Too MucH, DATS 
RIGHT —— SHE BIN 
OFF VISITIN’ ROUN’ 
RIGHT SMAHT HEAH 


Oo’ <5 sagelll 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dat new nigguh borried a dime offen 
me yistiddy—he jes’ sorter samplin’ me, 


(719 R) 





Leaving a Hideous 


Trail of Waste 


These foul, contaminat- 
ing insects are bound to 
invade your home. Be 
prepared to fight them. 
Have FLY-TOX handy. 
Pure, clean, stainless, fra- 
grant. It is the scientific 
insecticide developed at 
Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research by Rex 
Research Fellowship. 


a 





YAN 


FLY-TOX 


KILLS THEM ALL 


Absolutely Harmless to People and Animals 











5 3 Protection for Animals, toc .. . 
Use STOCKAID on your livestock. Another 
scientific insecticide. Repels and kills Flies, 

~ Mosquitoes, Fleas and Lice. Harmless to 
people and animals. Will not stain. Has pleas- 

> vires. ues, A ant odor. Will not irritate the skin. Will not 
oe clog sprayer. Used in the largest dairy barns 
a in the country. Fully guaranteed. 























IT’S 15¢—and milder 





en I’se sorter samplin’ him!! 
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Whos 
VOLUNTEER | \ 
CONCRETE 





Volunteer cement gives the farmer the 
full advantages of concrete construction, 
with ease and facility. It has qualities 
that make it easy to work with...and 
obtain results that equal the work of 
professional concrete builders. 





VOLUNTEER CEMENT 
CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


Volunteer cement has been given the 
trade-name “Accelerated” to describe its 
quick hardening characteristic...which 1s 





due solely to improved manufacturing ae — a“ 
processes. Volunteer has none of the dis- 1 jouse y' 
advantages of a “doctored” cement...be- Ice House Floors 
cause there is no addition of any materi- Hog Pen Water Trough 
als other than those commonly used in Hog Feeding Machinery 
making portland cement. Floor Foundations 
Write for Free Booklet: 5 Grain Bin Hotbed 
‘‘Volunteer Concrete on the Farm’ Storage Cellar - ce Posts 
Corn Crib Cul 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Gesens ulverts 
Knoxville, Tenn. Sean Well Cover 
Please send booklet on Farm Con- Poultry House Building ae 
crete. eit Midian Foundat 
a ers ke a eg wtain ee ae ROE Retai Gutters 
Te RN RAE EP I rr nae Walls . Spring House 
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Classified Ads 


‘“‘Where Progressive 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 


covering North Carolina, 


Farmers Buy and Sell’”’ 


South Carolina, and Virginia. It 





Holsteins 
For Sale.—20 registered and high grade Holstein 
cows, This is a fine bunch of cows and will be sold 





cheap according to their breeding. All are in cow 
testing association. T. B, tested. Robt. E. Lee Smith, 
Barber, Va. 

Jerseys 




















>uret Jersey 2 igs. Miss Annie Flournoy, 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. chon tae ve ae ei fe soit 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional - — P a ee 
j te 30 head large springing Jersey heifers, 25 small 
sc ag er en Mbp - nd ; heifers and steers, and a few excellent cows. W. B. 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per furry, Townsville, N. C. 
inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- Goats 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. i are 
Pure and grade Saanen does, kids; Nubian bucks. 
Ss er rd, New Canton, Va. 
Edition— Circulation—| States Covered— Regular Classified— |Display Classified— a ana 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va. 10c per word $9.50 per inch 
Mississipp!, Valley. | 115.000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn, Te per word $7.00 per inch Sheep 
entucky -Tennessee , Ky. , Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch Shropshire rams on approve Donald Green, Oak- 
ees | ae Ga., Ala., and Fla....... Ze per word $7.00 per inch iand, Tlineis, ats Reb 
Texas .......0 150,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch we = be ade 
Al op BA editions... 600,000 Whole South ........ pri 35c per word $32.50 per inch Registered 1 Hampshire 1 rams, James W. Graves, 
soochland, 














Address Classified Advertising Department The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farms For Sale or Rent 
Florida 


Raise cattle, hogs for less, on free, 
Low house rent. Conveniences. Rock 
Hampton Springs, Fla. 


tick-free range. 
Creek Village, 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; eorn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 


Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 


Co., Chase City, Va. 





$500 cash, balance like rent, will buy 150 acre farm, 





Beans 
We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc.,.LaGrange, N. C. 
Clover 
For information on Bur Clover and Kudeu, write 


Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 





South Carolina. 
Peas 
Sound, recleaned Mixed Peas, $3.50 bushel. Mail 
check, D. F. Moore, Brunson, S. C. 





Rye 


bushel $1.35: 10 
Titus Nursery Co., 


Rosen Seed Rye, per 
more, $1.25 per bushel. 
boro, Va 


bushels or 
Waynes- 





$1.75 bushel, 
Leesville, 


Abruzzi Rye, ( Coke er strain, recleaned, 
f.o.b. here. Epting Distributing Company, 
South Carolina. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 














: tine 95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
good buildings. David Williams, Chatham, Va. it-not. sittafied, .Geatge Bowman. Canciedin. Kansas, 
Abruzzi Rye, $1.60 for 56 pounds. Seardless War- 
Plants ley, $1.75 for 48 pounds; delivered on cars Elkin, 
N. C. Put up in 2 bushel bags, not less sold. Grown 
from certified seed on own farms, Highlands Orchards, 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS Elkin, N. C. 


by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 

























































































Poultry and Eggs 

















































































lambs, $25; 
Jack Gable, 


yearlings, 
Troy, S. C. 


Registered Hampshire ram 
$40. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Two or More Breeds 
One good grade milk cow for sale (third calf), $70. 
T. E. Roberts, Rt. 2, Sharon, con 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs: registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 








Dogs 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 




















Rox P, Pana, Til. 

Purebred Fox Terrier pups ready. Hylton Farm, 
Ovange, Vi 

Beagle pups: males i females $3; cash. Thos, 
CYutchfield, Eff nd, N. 

Beagle pups, age e three months, $12 pair. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. C. R. Foster, Shiloh, Cc. 

Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; miles $13. 








Shipped c.o.d.  Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 
For Sale—20 choice coonhounds at mid-summer 
prices. Buy early on long trial. Kevil Kentucky Ken- 


nel, Kevil, Ky. 











I PETE 


Business Opportunities 
For sale or rent at once. Well equipped meat mar- 
ket; average business. Reason, accidental disability. 
307 N. John Street, Goldsboro, N. C 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
































The Progressive Farmer 


' HE KNEW HOW TO FARM, TO | 
| BUY, TO SAVE | 


les 








(Concluded from page 8) 


there in the interest of the Master Farm. 
er movement, who should come joyfully 
driving down the avenue from the or- 
chard in a two-horse wagon loaded with 
peaches with the mules trotting at a 
lively clip but three of the little girls— 
hauling peaches from the orchard to the 
packing tables! Then at the’ packing ta- 
bles were two of the older children super- 
vising and assisting with that work. At 
the same time away in a distant town was 
the boy selling a load of peaches, and de. 
livering homemade “Golden Guernsey” 
butter to regular customers who are glad 
to pay a premium in order to get it, 
The mother was in the house doing some 
canning and seeing after dinner and at- 
tending to the smaller children, while 
the father was in the fields seeing that 
all was going well with the cotton duster 
that was in operation there. 

This briefly is typical of the teamwork 
of this Master Farmer family. 


He Takes Time to Help in Public 


Movements 
AN of affairs that he is, Mr. Wil- 
liams finds time to do his part in 
community activities and gets genuine 
pleasure out of social gatherings and from 
mingling with his friends. He is identi- 
fied with the Baptist church as a deacon; 
trustee of his school; member of the 
Stateburg Laymen’s Club; active member 


























tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- of the Sumter Kiwanis club and _ chair- 
int pictures of harvester. Process Co.. Salina, Kansas, f it itt ccult | 
° ic! man of 1ts committee on agriculture, has 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Baby Chicks Honey ¥ hia aie St Cc 
Pabhisad and Collard ‘planta: -$t.50,. 1:000>- postpaid Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy yeen president of the Sumter County 
_ ~appage am 11a OU, 4, , * layers, Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; ae —_ = se zs _ 
G._W. Murray, Claremont, N.C. * free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf Fair for years; president of the Sumter 
genill heading, Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. ¥ig husky chicks, guaranteed to live. only 5t%c up. o#st_Bee Co., Houma, La. County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time “a ie Soe ; on a ae T 
Fall Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000; c.o.d. postage. guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior Insecticides Association ; director of the City Na- 
Trucker's Plant Warm. Pranklin, Vs a SANCTUS Bein Beetle Dust that will control the beetle. 1 tional Bank in Sumter; acted for a few 
Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants "500, 75¢; Chicks 9c each up. Also 4, 8, and 12 weeks old. pou d, 35 cents; 4 pounds, one dollar; postpaid. Gapo i 2 a A 
postpaid Ruby Dellinger, Newton, on” —_ —— bpm ~ Minoreas. State inspected Pro<iucts Company, Inc., Beech Grove, Indiana. years as field agent for the South Caro 
- stoc ur 20th year atalog free. Keystone Hatch- inz Operativ <eti ssociati 
Fall heading Cabbage and Collards: 1,000, $1.50; ery Poultry Farm. Box 18. Richfteld. Pa. Kodak Finishing lina Codperative Marketing Association, 
pat Bruce Wilson, Claremont, N. C a and for several years was an official of 
abbage, Collerds and Tomato plants, late and early ks. “Tan ered es i fei strain White Les- Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, tH Ss ‘ p. nh ' f Tr ' de | 
ni é ants, la Q a F i ) : 2ks oO 1 s eks, A rate > < « . ae eale 
guaranteed: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid, Causey Parks, 9: ship c.o.d. postpaid. 10 weeks old cock. D2Wer_ 1311, Birmingham, Ala. the Sumter board o rade; was Sales 
Pisgah, N. C i, erels, 75c. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C Rolls Developed Free—Prints, 4¢ to 6c. White Co., manager of the Wedgefield Onion Grow- 
bhage Planta: Nic alky Fl: 5 = : . ares vawe 2, Birmingham, Ala. j * 4s roe > 
Cabbage Plants: Nice stalky Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 70,000 chicks, wholesale prices. ixed assortment; Drawer 1112, : — are’ SSQCI: » 
1.000, postpaid.» Address 8. Ritchie, Box 281, 100,'$5,_ Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted: 100, $5.90. Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak ©'S Association during . the first few 
mee sburg, Virginia. we ise wana ok Rocks, Reils, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas: 100, film developed 5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. years after its organization ; and presi- 
tbbage, Tomato. heading Collard plants: 200, 50c; $6.90. _Immediate shipments, prepaid. Mid-West 7, Cincinnati, Ohio. ae eee . a: = : ~ 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; prepald. Lillydale Farm,’ Min- Hatchery, Inc., Clinton, Mo. : dent of the farmer-owned Union Broker- 
eral Springs, 'N. C. Baby Chicks.—Exceptionally fine blood tested pure- Lime age Company in Sumter. 
~ - a aie ‘, ¥ breds. Reds, Barred and White Rocks, Orpingtons, as a . a a : * 
Extra large C abbage, Tomat rs A alae planis: 500 Wyandottes, $10.50 hundred: $50, "500. Leghorns, : Mascot bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni 
prepaid $1; extra large expressed: $1, 1,000. R. O. broiler mixed, $10: or $45 Postage paid De. formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed “R ] d S L 300 
rks, Pisgah, N.C. livery guaranteed. ‘ Thousan? twice weekly. Pullets. minimum analysis 5%. ’ wisiee RRS Se a gies esoive to ave at east $ 
Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, Ezg- Pullets. All ages, All breeds, Capital Farms, Co- American Limestone Company, Knoxville. E h Y ” 
plants, Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; post- lumbia, S. C. ac ear 
paid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. Of Interest to Women 
Summer © Plants —-Cabbage, ek ‘, Coa. ae Leghorns Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. HIS thrifty couple resolved when they 
per, Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500 $1.10 000, 2; post- Bed cae. eae eer OES : Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o. d. EER : a AER pre ey; 
paid, Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga." Now 1s the timo to buy your, hens. a ae ee Circul rs, free. LaPlesh’ Hemstitehing! Co., Dept. 5, were married to save at least $300 
Leading varieties Cabbage and Tomato plants: 300, mous blood tested Trail’s End high egg bred 307 egg Sedalia, Mo. each year—even if it necessitated some 
65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; postpaid. By express: strain White Leghorns. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, he oi ee a oa 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000,/ $8, V. C. Lankford & Sons, Gordonsville, Va. Patents 1ardship and sacrifice. And through thick 
Franklin, Va. : Single Comb White Leghorn laying hens, choice Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Sare- and thin, ups and downs, this was done 
Cabbage plants, postpaid: 1,000, $1.10. Tomato piants, breeders; also March and April hatched pullets, range jimean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill S-> 4 A Rs 
postage collect, 1,000, $1. Old time heading csllare reared; male birds different ages. Write oy Be Washington, D. Honorable methods. to the letter up to war times, when this 
plants, $1,000 $1.50 postage collect. dress, uke = request my 1930 circular. 3reeder of quality »ghorns _— anna eed N z ee “c . 
Plant Farm, Walters, Va. nineteen ye rs, Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send figure became rather insignificant and 
Onion, Tomato, Collard, early and late varieties “Cab- eit Maite — os Fe EA _— “= gone Dom: they lost sight of it. 3ut the spirit was 
a :. 3 a DS ¢ 31a ° 
bage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Giant y form. No charge for information on how to proceed. sti]] there and the amount larger. 
Pascal Celery: 200, $1; 1,000, $4. ‘All prepaid, Vir 5 
ginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va.._ Parks strain, early March hatched, Cream A cock- Clarence pay orien, Registered Lange Attorney, 77- H 
- — . Is. Stock direct. Permit No. 91-D-30. A. E. Security Ba ding, Washington : Editor’ ee oe ee 
Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thousand 1ols, Stoneville, N, C P dit . prone out week seu Sxpect bi 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75¢ thou- nee very : re eee Pea Huller print more about Master Farmer Williams 
sand. ‘Porto Rico and Boone Potato be same price. ane Ba oa ‘strain, both estes ae : crop methods, his use of livestock, and 
Jainesville Pl: "2 i la. © : ’ PEree T Jiffy > ady. amily a a : . : 
a Ml ln i ld A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N, oe 7 oe Ee 2 yp TE gaye Bal other interesting features of his farm prac- 
Nice field grown Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants R ‘k quick and handy. Agents’ terms, territory, sample tices. 
for late setting. 12 different varieties. 300, 75c; 500, For Sale-—-Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet barred oc machine, $1 postpaid. TT, L, Harris, Banks, Ala. 
1; 1,000, $1.40; postpaid. Express collect: $1, 1,000, cockerels from mage tested, restate eee 5 ao x, oe 339 
Lankford C "holesale Growers, Fra in. V ese blood line 2 to $5 eac Fran esCanec, eas 
. Al Lankford Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. cntacahvive, eAsatnia: Printing Agents Wanted 
Cabbage plants, true Cabbage-Collard; dozen lead- 225 Envelopes or Noteheads, $1. Samples. Womble y z $ acts, 
ing varieties for ‘ate wen. Hand setpeta, ie e daeaee Ducks Go. Siler City, N. Pg ME... gaa 2 fame eens. Metres 
ts; good rde elivery guaranteec 5 O¢ * ~ > - 
Po oo $10; ‘prepaid. Collect : 75e, 1,000. "Reliable Purebred Muscovy ducks and ducklings at reduced Sch “a d Coll nation Co.. 651, St. Louis, Mo. — 
Plant ‘Farms, Franklin, Va prices, Lucy Kay, Sparta, Vé chools an olleges Agents make big money selling Doran’s Fouls 
- - ae ae _ qT ry 
I'ree Scholarships. Write for partioniass, Southern Remedies under_our money back guarantee. r 
Cabbage and true Ontiane- Cobbece planta: bans se- Two or Wace Breeds Conserv tory of Music, Durham, N. " x Doran, Teanienbure. Bz: I Looks like 
ects; Jersey Charleston a utch uccession, Copen- —__—_— ge mazing profits selling new Tablecloth. ks ) 
hagen, Short Stem, Danish; $1 thousand; 10,000, $7.50; 5,000 top quality Black Giant and Buff Minorca — Let Mr. Ozment help Jou. quality at = ‘ce for &  tinen. Wash like oileloth.. Samples free. Bestevet 
express, cash, charges collect. Good order “delivery pullets, cockerels, The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, sas ady Fhe gy hy ee month, Write Ozment (9 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. Be 
guaranteed. Joe s Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. Kansas. a, * 4 . yee are wanted to to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit 
Te , “s > =e * able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. yrite 
BB oo monty fer. ae eed Teaee —srewaredt < abbage Poultry Supplies Tobacco Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion, Indiana. E 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Pric+: 5¢0 for Keep Your Eggs —Fleming’s Egg Keep keeps ergs Leaf Tob cco.—Guaranteed | best quality. Chewing, Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants end fresh through summer; guaranteed best method; simply 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
postage send no money, pay the postman, Sana Mcun- rub on shell, Particulars free, Ten dozen size, 25c; free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 


tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Flat Dutch, 
Tomato 
500, $1; 
000. 


w rakefie ld, 
Succession ; 


10 million Cabbage plants; 
Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead, 
Baltimore, Marglobe, Stone. 300, 75c; 
$1.50; postpaid, Express collect: $1, 1, 
Collard plants same price as cabbage and tomato. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted, Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 


For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate 
fall shipment, V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery, Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 








and 





Company, Athens, Ga, 


sixty dozen size, $1; postpaid, ®, J, Slade, Dendron, 


Va. Manufacturer’s distributor, 








Livestock 


“Classified ads in The Progressive Farmer bring 





results,’ say advertisers who tried it. 
Essex 
Registered Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
mon, ° 





Guinea Hogs 


Guinea Hogs cheap, Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 








Want to Buy 


Wanted to Buy—Boxwood cuttings. 
Cluster Springs, Va. 


J. E. Trayuham, 





Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 











mond, Va. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasint. .An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—-Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 4 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 


Salesmen or sales ladies for house to 











house can- 


vassing, spare or full time, who want a Yo wer of 
their own, Can make from $3.00 to $10.00 a di 
None but hustlers need apply. Box 609, Burlington 


North Carolina, 


I start men in grocery business a new easy Way, 
You use my money. Don’t need to put up a penny of 
your own eash for stock. Expansion program now opens 
up many desirable opportunities, also established trade. 
Hustlers make good money from the start increasing 
rapidly as they learn the business. Not a ‘‘chzin” 











; Men Wanted to sell nursery stock. Lindley Nurser- 
Poland-Chinas ies, Pomona, N. 
Spotted Poland’ China pigs, registered. Cedar Lawn Fruit Trees a Sale. — Agents wanted, Concord 
Farm, Capron, Va. Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 
Poland Chinas.—Registered big type boars, gilts, Yet our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
pigs, Prize winners. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
North Carolina, Co., Dept, RB, St. Louis, 


pr ition but your own business. Buy on creiit. 
Give credit if you wish. If honest and need mor 
money write at once for application and, details to. 


McConnon & Company, Room L-907, Memphis, Tenn 
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By A. B. BRYAN 





PENING the Greenwood cheese fac- 

tory on June 16 is stimulating much 
interest in dairy cattle, and the necessary 
increase in pastures and feed crops, in a 
large territory in the 
central western part 
of the state. Already 
about a dozen milk 
routes, covering 
Greenwood and a 
half dozen other 
counties, have been 
established. 

II 
That hen money is 
good money is 
shown again in the 
last report of dem- 
onstration flocks on 127 farms, showing 
that 18,000 hens averaged 63 cents worth 
of products at a cost of 34 cents worth 
of feed, leaving a labor profit of 29 cents 
per hen for the month. Highest average 
production was from the backyard flock 
of G. W. Sawyer, Monetta, averaging 
25 eggs per hen. W. R. Gray, Jr., aver- 
aged 23.5 eggs per hen. 
Il 
Canning surplus vegetables and 
fruits is rapidly becoming important in 
the state, following the greatly increased 
interest in truck and fruit growing be- 
cause of the high iodine content of South 
Carolina products. Illustrating this is 
the home canning industry established in 
Bamberg by Mrs. Jennie Kinsey and 
Mrs. Ida Brabham Goodyear, who have 
converted a bungalow into a _ canning 
plant, and are packing 1,000 cans per day 
of specialties under the attractive trade 
mark, “Home- Maid.” 
IV 


As assistant state boys’ club agent, 
Theo Vaughan has been appointed for a 
year of special service during the absence 
of B. O. Williams, state boys’ club agent, 
who will spend the next year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on a social science 
research fellowship. Vaughan, who is a 
graduate of Clemson College in agricul- 
ture and is now associate secretary of the 
Clemson College “Y”, has assisted in 
handling the boy clubsters for several 
summers and has been most successful in 


this work. 
Vv 


Fresh from the Field.—From the 
county agents come these interesting bits 
of farm news :— 





A. B. BRYAN 


Colleton.—Figcht more registered pigs have 
been secured for 4-H club members, a total 
of 23 this month. Three others for adults 
make 26 in all.—L. W. Alford. 

Abbeville—The county has built a good 
road to our 4-H camp site, and we hope to 
have it ready for summer camping—Z. D. 
Robertson. 

Andersen.—Demonstrators in beekeeping re- 
port a most satisfactory year. James A. Cox 
at Belton reports over 80 pounds per stand 
on 25 stands, and over 100 pounds on some 
of the best ones.—S. M. Byars. 
Newberry.—The creamery is paying four to 
six cents more per pound of butterfat than 
the Chicago market, because of the excep- 
tionally good quality of cream produced fol- 
lowing the educational cream judging last 
year.—T. F. Cooley. 

Fairfield.—The beef cattle business has been 
increased this year by the bringing in of 
quite a number of grade and purebred Here- 
ford cows and heifers and also two Hereford 
bulls.—R. H. Lemmon. 

Darlington.—Eleven 
molasses have been 
for fighting boll 
quantity used in 
Napier. 


carloads of 
delivered in 
weevils, about 
any previous 


blackstrap 
this county 
double the 


year.—J. M. 


Chesterfield.—The Ruby canning: factory is 
Proving a great blessing to this section. With 
a capacity of 60,000 cans per day, it furnishes 
employment for 500 persons, mostly women 
and children. Several hundred acres of beans 
and tomatoes are grown under contract by 
farmers.—W. J. Tiller. 

Kershaw.—Kershaw County has the lead in 
Sweet potato contestants and five-acre corn 
contestants. We have 50 in the sweet potato 
contest and 66 in the corn contest.—Henry D. 
Green. 





-——. 


EMBARGO AFFECTS VIRGINIA 
APPLE GROWERS 


| 








IRGINIA apple growers will un- 
doubtedly feel rather keenly the effect 
of the embargo against the importation 
into England between July 7 and Novem- 


ber 15 of barreled apples not coming up 
to the grade of United States Fancy and 
United States No. 1, and for boxed ap- 
ples not grading Extra Fancy or Fancy. 
This is probably one of the reprisals that 
may be expected to come from various 
countries as a protest against the new high 
tariff. Whether or not this is the case, 
there is little doubt that this embargo 
will adversely affect many of our apple 
growers. The Federal Farm Board has 
announced that it will use its best efforts 
to assist growers and shippers in meeting 
this new difficuity, by extending every 
possible aid in the organizing of codpera- 
tive associations for the marketing of the 
fruit. 
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By F. H. JETER 


EPORTS from 128 poultry growers 
in 36 North Carolina counties for 
May show that these growers are mak- 
ing money despite the general agricul- 
tural depression. 
Paul A. Seese, ex- 
tension poultryman, 
has completeda 
study of the tabu- 
lated reports made 
on the performance 
of 21,468 hens and 
finds that the 128 
owners had an_ in- 
come of $8,670.26 
from their flocks for 
the month. It cost 
$4,178.50 to feed the hens during that 
time, leaving the owners a labor income 
of $4,491.76. This was a profit above 
feed cost of about 21 cents a hen for the 
month, says Mr. Seese. 
II 
Cleaning Out Pellagra in Richmond 
County.—Through a cooperative effort 
between Mrs. Anna Lea Harris, home 
agent of Richmond County, the health 
department, and other agencies, pellagra 
is being attacked in an_ intelligent 
manner in that county. The home agent 
is aiding the health department to locate 
suspected cases and to get them to a 
doctor for diagnosis. In the meantime, 
the agent prescribes the kind of diet 
that the patient should have. Dairies are 
cooperating to supply milk at reduced 
prices and a local relief committee is 
furnishing other foods on the diet list. 
Those gardeners with a surplus of vege- 
tables are turning these over to the com- 
mittee to be distributed where most need- 
ed. If any of the families afflicted with 
pellagra will grow a garden, seeds and 
plants are furnished free. Both white and 
Negro families are being assisted im- 
partially. 








vw. it. 
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Much News in Little Bits—Here cre 
many short bits of news about people 


you know and things of interest to farm 
folks :— 


The Wilkes County Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual summer field meet- 
ing and picnic on August 14 at the home of 
Perry Lowe near Kilby’s Gap. S. C. Stewart 
is president of the association and Mrs. C. F. 
Bretholl is secretary. 

R. W. Pou, county agent, was elected mas- 
ter of the Pomona Grange of Forsyth County 
on Thursday, July 3. The organization meet- 
ing was conducted by O. S. Upp, deputy mas- 
ter, and H. B. Caldwell, state lecturer. 

The five farm women who will be honored 
with the title of Master Farm Homemaker at 
Farm and Home Week exercises on the eve- 
ning of July 29 at State College are announced 
by Mrs. Estelle T. Smith as follows: Mrs. 
N. B. Sykes, Hertford County; Mrs. W. E. 
Moore, Craven; Mrs. R. J. Ledbetter, Bun- 
combe; Mrs. D. B. Gaston, Cabarrus; and 
Mrs. James F. Homewood, Alamance. 

Average yields of 35 bushels of barley an 
acre, 22 bushels of wheat, and 22 bushels of 
rye are reported by farmers of Davidson 
County. The quality of the grain is good 
though the average acre yields are low. 

George Wise of the Howards Creek section 
of Lincoln County is conducting a cotton 
spacing demonstration this year, thinning his 
plants 17 inches apart, 8% inches apart with 
one stalk to the hill, and 8% inches apart 
with two stalks to the hill. 

Three purebred bulls were purchased by 
Yadkin County farmers from Reynolda Farm 
near Winston-Salem last week. The bulls 
will be used as community sires. 


H. P. Robinson was elected president; J. C. 
Eller, vice-president, and B. C. Settlemyre, 
secretary-treasurer of the Caldwell County 
Jersey Breeders’ Association at the annual 
meeting on June 28. 





Seven purebred dairy bulls have been placed 
in Cleveiand County since the present better 
sires campaign was begun by R. W. Shoif- 
ner and F, R. Farnham, 

An increase of 264% bushels of wheat an acre 
was secured this spring by J. T. Graham, of 
Cleveland in Rowan County, as the result of 
plowing under a crop of sweet clover, reports 
W. G. Yeager. 


Virginia Farm ews 


By E. R. PRICE 

EVEN Montgomery County 4-H club 
\) members showed their best lambs in 
the single and pen classes at the Fourth 
Annual Club Exhibit recently. There 
were 64 lambs in the 
exhibit and _ the 
judges, Messrs. Case 
and Herring, of the 
extension division, 
declared the lambs 
to be more uniform 
and better finished 
than was the case 
last year. Premiums 
were contributed by 
seven of the county 
banks. 


Fluvanna and Pittsylvania.—During 
the month of May 128 bushels of peas 
were sold to Fluvanna farmers at an av- 
erage saving of 75 cents per bushel, or a 
total saving of $96. During April $74.40 
was saved on one order of lime. A Pitt- 
sylvania County farmer, with the help of 
the county agent, installed a hydraulic 
ram recently. The cost of the entire job 
was only $61, the farmer doing all the 
work himself. 








E. R, PRICE 


Il 


Watch this Montgomery County 
Boy!—The mother of a Montgomery 
County club boy told the district agent re- 
cently that her boy had accomplished a 
great deal by being a club member. He 
started out as a poultry club member with 
200 baby chicks, raised 198 of them, and 
made a clear profit of $91.80. With this 
money le made the first payment on a 
truck which he is using to haul pro- 
duce to a nearby city. Last summer he 
made enough money by selling produce to 
finish paying for his truck and had enough 
left over to buy a purebred dairy calf. 

IV 


First Vacation in 15 Years!—The 
fifth annual camp for Campbell County 
housekeepers was held recently in codp- 
eration with women from Bedford Coun- 
ty. Sixty-three women from Campbell 
County stayed. in camp and 136 men and 
women from the county visited the camp 
during the week. Altogether 133 women 
from the two counties made _ footstools, 
were given instructions in foods, garden- 
ing, yard improvement, and poultry. Four 
women who attended this camp said it was 
the first vacation they had had in 15 
years. Many are making plans to attend 
again next year. 


Motz Will Talk to Fruit Growers 
at Eight Places—Fred A. Motz, for- 
merly horticulturist with the Virginia ex- 
tension division, has been in London as 
foreign marketing specialist for the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for a yezr. He is now in this country and 
expects to spend a good deal of the time 
with Virginia fruit growers before he re- 
turns to England in September. While 
abroad, Mr. Motz had an opportunity to 
inspect fruits of all kinds from the dif- 
ferent areas in the United States that 
come into the markets abroad and also to 
see Virginia apples in competition with 
those from other countries. He has some 
very important information to give out to 
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Virginia fruit growers. That he may do 
this to the best advantage meetings for 
the fruit growers at which Mr. Motz will 
speak have been arranged for these dates 
und places :— 

Charlottesville, July 25. 

Lovingston, July 25. 

Roanoke, July 26. 

Marion, July 28. 

Staunton, August 18. 

Harrisonburg, August 18. 

Washington, Va., August 19, 

Winchester, August 20. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ween 








CHICKS C 0 D Get your chicks 

je Vee before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


any time. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 


PDI AN OS 























Cc. 0. D. CHICKS, Pullets and Started Chicks.—Imme- 
diate Delivery. Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyancottes, White 
Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, Giants, Brown or 
White Leghorns antl Anconas. frite for prices. 

NORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tonnessee 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


ORR aes 


RED POLL CATTL THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO.. Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 


WANTED! 


Ambiticus young men and young wom- 
en wanted for responsible positions as 
bookkeepers, sterographers, se-:retaries 
and bankers. Enroll here now and qual- 
ify soon under our thcrough, efficient 
plen of instruction. Free employment 
service to graduates. Fall Term be- 
gins Sept. 1 and 8. Send for catalog F. 


9 e 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 













































SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on, 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 —Raleigh, N.C. 





Ss 
TREE 


poor 





’ copper-content 
galvanized 


ROSSMETAL 


RIBS 
—BINS 


Safe. Dependable. More 
money from your crop. 
Write today. Checkitems 


wanted. 
ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
211 Warder, Springfield, O. 


== 
im — 

Brooder Houses @ 
, Hog Houses 


Cribs @ Oats | 

















PICK PEANUTS 


With a 


LIVERMON MACHINE 


Write for Bulletin 1129. It shows how Pea- 
nut Growers can make nice money. 

CARL R. LIVERMON CO., 
Box 76, Roxobel, N. C. 


















































PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


ie BENTHALL 
SS foo PEANUT PICKER 


4 —the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 

sb ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 














IS THIS YOU FIVE YEARS FROM IN 


Whem fempted fo over-imdulge 


“Reach for a Lucky instead 











pain ovens - - asi yee 


‘Be moderate—be moderate in ali things, 

even in smoking. Avoid that future shad- 

ow* by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 

would maintain that modern, ever youth- 

ful figure. “Reach for a tueky instead.” 
Stet 





Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the fines 





tobacco—The Cream of the Crop— 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 


has an extra, secret heating process 





FE ARNE TNE ROT AE NIE OS TAS RT SR 


t 
Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your 


throat. 





a 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” _ 




















